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The Dublin Review 


JULY, 1932 No. 382 


Art. 1.—THE VALUES OF CONTEMPORARY 
APOLOGETICS. A SYMPOSIUM : 


Ill. Epwyn Bevan 


AM asked to explain what seem, from the point 
of view of an Anglican Christian, the chief causes 
limiting the success of Roman efforts to propagate the 
faith. It is an invidious task which I should never have 
chosen, for I shrink from anything like impertinent 
criticism of a great Christian communion, feeling that the 
astounding affirmations for which all Christians stand, as 
against the non-Christian world, are far more important 
than the differences which unhappily divide us, and that 
it is better, as far as possible, to abstain from judging the 
methods which other Christians believe to be the proper 
ones, remembering that it is to the common Lord we all 
stand or fall. | 
The difficulties which deter men from accepting any 
Christian view of the universe—the difficulty, for 
instance, of a belief in the miraculous—do not here come 
into consideration ; the people whose difficulties I have 
to expound must be supposed to believe in the Christian 
affirmations, so far as they are contained in the Apostles’ 
and Nicene Creeds, but find themselves unable to adhere 
to the Roman communion. I think one can range 
these difficulties under three main heads. (1) There are 
doctrines essentially belonging to the Roman system 
the truth of which they have been unable to believe. 
(2) There are aspects of the part played in the world 
during past centuries by the Roman Church, or by persons 
claiming to represent the Roman Church, which repel 
them. (3) There are things which repel them in the 
existing modes by which the life of the Roman Church 
expresses itself in devotion and public worship. 
To begin with the first head. We can make a sub- 


division between the negative and the positive reasons 
Vol. 191 I B 
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for not believing particular doctrines: I mean, belief 
may be withheld in certain cases, not because there is 
anything repellent in the doctrine, but simply because 
the ground for believing it seems wanting : in other cases, 
the doctrine itself may be repellent. 

I should give, as an example of the first kind of difficulty, 
the apparent gap between the Roman system and the 
first form of Christianity shown in the New Testament. 
It is essential to the Roman view that its system goes back 
to an act of institution by the Lord Himself before His 
ascension, but the apparent difference between New 
Testament Christianity and the Roman system is so great 
that the arguments which Catholic apologists put forward 
to establish the connexion between the Roman system 
and Jesus, or the Roman system and the original Apostles, 
fail, in many minds, to produce conviction. Yet unless 
the connexion, right through New Testament Chris- 
tianity, is established, the Roman claim is obviously not 
justifiable. As an instance of a doctrine in the second 
subdivision, a doctrine which is itself repellent, I should 
give that of eternal punishment. This doctrine is, I 
believe, for a great many people to-day a very serious 
obstacle to their accepting the teaching of Rome. I 
remember being told of a man who had gained a dis- 
tinguished place as a writer that he had been on the verge 
of joining the Roman communion, and only the require- 
ment to accept the doctrine of eternal punishment had 
been the insuperable bar. 

It is not for me to say how the exponents of the Roman 
faith can best get over these difficulties : I have only to 
point out that they are there. It would be plainly 
absurd to suggest that in regard to its defined dogmas the 
Roman Church could in any way tone down or com- 
promise. It would only, I suppose, be a case of repeated 
patient explanation, or of more extensive explanation. 
But probably in regard to essential dogmas no methods 
of propaganda, however carefully devised, could remove 
all difficulties. In regard to the estimate of historical 
evidence no compulsive logical demonstration is possible, 
and different human minds are certain to form different 
estimates according to their total make-up and attitude 
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to the universe. Even, then, on the supposition that 
the Roman view of Christian origins is the true one, it is 
not surprising that there are minds which the evidence 
put forward does not convince. It need not mean any 
voluntary obstinacy or dishonesty on their part : it would 
mean that the Divine illumination which made the 
evidence convincing was vouchsafed to some and not 
to others. 

When we come to difficulties under the second head 
the case is wholly different. The Roman faith does not 
assert that even Popes are infallible in their adminis- 
trative policy, and Roman Catholics may recognize, 
without any sacrifice of principle, that the action of 
ecclesiastical authorities in the world has sometimes been 
deplorable, and even wicked. If, therefore, Protestants 
and Anglicans are repelled by the record of the Roman 
Church, in politics and ecclesiastical government, during 
past centuries, it is open to Roman Catholics to examine 
with a perfectly free mind, how far this impression is 


just, and how far unjust. I think one may say truly 


that the judgments of men outside the Roman communion 
are very much influenced by the picture commonly 
drawn of the Roman Church as throughout history 
the persistent enemy of freedom, civil and intellectual. 
It is, of course, undeniable that the authorities of the 
Roman Church were in very close alliance with the 
despotic courts of Europe from the Reformation to the 
nineteenth century. Wherever the Church has obtained 
political power, we hear it said, it has shown its true 
character in punishing free enquiry, in keeping the people 
in ignorance, in crushing movements for political advance. 
You may form a favourable idea of the Church, it is said, 
if you see it in countries where it has little or no 
worldly power, but if you want to see it as it really is 
look at the Kingdom of Naples, look at the Papal States, 
look at Spain! As people are drawn to an individual, 
not only by statements made about him, but still more 
by his look as presented to the imagination, attractive 
or repellent, so the story of past centuries, as commonly 
told, creates a certain picture of the Roman Church in 
men’s minds, the “‘black’’ foe of progress and enlighten- 
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ment, which is always there in the background influencing 
them subconsciously when arguments for the Roman 
system are put before them. 

Plainly this obstacle in men’s minds might be removed 
in one of two ways. If Roman apologists were able to 
show that the picture of Roman ecclesiastical action 
commonly drawn was untrue to the facts, if they could 
substitute for it another picture in which the Church’s 
action appeared wholly beautiful and beneficent, this 
difficulty would be gone. I should admit for myself: 
my belief that conditions in Spain under ecclesiastical 
influence were deplorable, that they were horrible in the 
Papal States and in the Kingdom of Naples, is not based 
on any independent study of the evidence: it is simply 
a belief which I have got from what Father D’Arcy calls 
“indirect reference”, like my belief in hundreds of other 
things asserted in historical tradition for which I shall 
never have time and opportunity to examine the evidence. 
On the other hand, the Roman apologia might take the 
line of admitting that the facts were really as stated, and 
were deplorable. But it might dissociate the Church 
itself from them. It might show that they were dis- 
creditable only for the individuals who directed ecclesias- 
tical policy at particular periods in particular countries. 
By strongly repudiating their action it might hold out a 
prospect that the Church’s action in days to come would 
be of a very different character. The apologia might, of 
course, take a line between these two indicated, combining 
something of both. It might, that is to say, admit that 
in certain respects the policy of the authorities had been 
unwise and illiberal, but maintain that the facts were 
not so bad as they were represented to be. 

That weakness, unwisdom and moral imperfection 
attaches in some degree to all the human instruments 
by which the Church’s work is carried on is, of course, 
explicitly recognized by Roman teaching. So far ar 
human frailty has issued throughout the past in 
wrong action, by individuals or by governing bodies, 
I am afraid an obstacle bas been created which cannot 
be altogether removed. ‘This is true not of the Roman 
Church alone, but of all Christian communions. If one 
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asks what holds men back, not from the Roman Church 
specially, but from becoming Christians at all, one has to 
answer that the gravest obstacle is perhaps the imper- 
fections which all we Christians show in practice. For 
all of us there is terror and self-reproach in the dread 
saying : Necesse est ut ventant scandala : verum tamen vae 
homini per quem scandalum venitt. With regard to the 
irrevocable past, all we can do, where wrong has been 
done, is to acknowledge, frankly and humbly, that the 
wrong was wrong, and clear our present selves from it 
as far as may be. 

That many men are attracted to the Roman communion 
by its unchanging continuity throughout the generations 
of men is indisputable. Here is a body which speaks 
in absolute assurance that what it says will be true for all 
time, which has never felt the need to retract any of its 
dogmatic decisions, which remains, throughout all 
changes of states and customs and modes of thought, the 
same. Unquestionably we, not of the Roman communion, 
feel the power of this presentation. Yet this great 
advantage has a disadvantage closely attached to it: 
it is harder for the Roman communion than for any 
other body to get clear of what is embarrassing in che past. 
The firmness of the bonds which tie the present to the 
past, if in one way they give strength, in another way 
hamper. Even where those outside make a mistake 
in laying upon the Church itself the iniquities of some 
of its prominent representatives, the association in the 
imaginations of men between the Roman Church and 
those evils of the past is a mistake which the Roman 
claim to immutability makes almost inevitable, and when 
the impediments to propaganda are considered, that 
association, I think, is one to be most seriously taken into 
account. From this point of view, one would suppose 
that the doctrine of the fallibility of the Popes in their 
personal life and their administrative policy is no less 
precious a doctrine than that of their infallibility when 
they pronounce ex cathedra on the faith and on morals. 
Here at any rate the bonds which tie the present to the 
past are relaxed : here is a sphere of things regarding which 
hearty repudiation is possible. When Lord Acton saw 
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that repudiation in regard to the conduct of the Borgias 
could not be too strong, when he censured a bishop of my 
communion because he showed a disposition to make 
excuses for them in his History of the Popes, he surely 
saw aright what the interests of the Church required. 
But short of the abominations of the Borgias, there 
may have been in more recent centuries many actions 
of ecclesiastical authorities which were at any rate 
unwise and which discredit the Church to-day. It 
would be improper for an outsider to claim any power 
of discernment where the line comes between those 
things in the past which must be upheld and those which 
may be repudiated: all one might say is that, zf a Roman 
Catholic apologist, looking back over the past, sees things 
which cannot be defended, he would, one feels, err if 
he thought that hearty repudiation would damage the 
Roman cause, that it would be better, for purposes of 
propaganda, to draw a veil over them. Hearty repudia- 
tion, where repudiation is in place, has probably as great 
a value in propaganda as, in regard to another order of 
things, inflexible adherence. 

I come now to the “third head”’, the things ia existing 
modes of devotion and worship which repel men from 
the Roman Church. Here again, as under the second 
head, we are not considering dogmas which the Church 
could not modify without a sacrifice of its principle, 
but a mass of practices and forms very few of which are 
in themselves essential to the life of the Church, but 
which have come into use as the most effective means, 
psychologically, for expressing the Church’s adoration 
and nourishing the spiritual life of its members. Since 
they are to this extent unessential it may seem unreason- 
able for men’s attitude towards the Church to be 
determined by them: that attitude, it may be said, 
should be determined solely by a consideration of what 
the Church affirms in its defined dogmas: if a man 
recognizes the truth of these, it is absurd for him to be 
put off by something he does not like in the externals 
of Church worship. Yet, men being what they are, it 
is certain that they will be influenced by the forms 
presented to their imagination. 
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It may be remembered—do people still read Marius 
the Epicurean ?—how Pater describes the effect produced 
upon a pagan in the second century by the simple dignity 
and white-robed beauty of worship in the Christian 
community as it was presented to his eyes. Unquestion- 
ably, from the point of view of propagation of the faith, 
the outward expression of the Church’s life is immensely 
important. And in regard to some modes of expression, 
many Roman Catholics would evidently admit that 
Roman Catholicism since the sixteenth century had 
been presented in a guise not altogether fortunate. 
A Roman Catholic writer has given his personal view in 
this sense : 


Not one good prayer has been composed, either by Catholic 
or Protestant, since the days of the Reformation. The additions 
to the Breviary, since the Council of Trent, have no ray of divine 
insight ; and the manuals of devotion compiled since then, by 
authority or otherwise, are enough to drive a sensible Christian 
crazy by their extravagance and unreality. (Coventry Patmore, 
Rod, Root and Flower, 1895, page 39.) 


No doubt there was something of the swashbuckler 
about Patmore, and I suppose that most Catholics would 
think such a statement too trenchant and absolute. 
But most would, | think, admit that the external expres- 
sions of the Church’s life, whether in manuals of devotion, 
or in imagery and décor since the Renaissance did contain 
a good deal calculated to repel. It is really hard to 
think of Roman Catholicism now without the vision 
being called up of fulsome and vulgar rococo ornament, 
of sweetly sentimental pictures and images. Church 
art is infested with the spirit of Carlo Dolci. Such 
images as those in which St. Anthony of Padua, looking 
like a pink-and-white curate, smiles at the Infant in his 
arms have for many people a conscious sweetness and 
miévrerte which is intolerable ; and such images abound. 
The window of a shop which sells Roman ecclesiastical 
furniture gives most non-Romans an impression far 
removed from that made by primitive Christian worship 
upon Marius, an impression of tinsel and tawdry. And 
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such an impression is, of course, made widely by Roman 
Catholic churches in Latin countries. 

Two kinds of answer would probably be made from 
the Roman side to such complaints. One, I think, 
would be that such complaints are becoming out of 
date. ‘The most recent expressions of Roman Catholicism 
in architecture, in décor, in imagery, it would be said, 
have largely discarded the vulgarity and tinsel and gone 
back to the dignity and beauty of older Christian art. 
No one indeed can fail to remember the first impression 
made upon him by the interior of Westminster Cathedral 
with its vast and noble bareness. In Bavaria the influence 
of the Munich schoo! of art produces images not inferior 
to the medizval ones in austere beauty, like the pietad 
in Bamberg Cathedral. 

The other kind of‘answer would, I think, be something 
as follows: The décor of popular Catholicism is, of 
course, tawdry and esthetically bad, but it corresponds 
with a low level of education, and it is a salutary corrective 
to the pride of more educated Christians that they should 
use in worship the same modes of expression as the 
poorest and meanest of Christ’s flock. One remembers 
how the beloved Baron made a point of regularly using 
his rosary so that he might not feel that intellectual 
eminence set him spiritually on a level above that of any 
pious old washerwoman. Certainly highbrow superiority, 
what the Baron used to call “‘braininess’, is a very 
unpleasing quality in religious persons. I feel the force 
of such a consideration. Nevertheless further questions 
thrust themselves upon me. 

It is admitted that the whole mass of ceremonies, 
décor, and external habiliments which are identified in 
thought with Catholicism are justified simply as means 
adapted psychologically to bring home to the minds of 
worshippers the realities of the Faith and focus their 
intention in offering acts of worship. It is pointed out, 
truly, that such ritual expression belongs to the essential 
nature of man, and that analogous expressions are to be 
seen in departments of human life outside the religious—in 
the State, in social converse. But when you say “‘adapted 
psychologically”’, you have to take into account the mental 
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differences between one man and another, between one 
age and another, between one people and another. 

The external expressions of Catholicism, its methods 
of devotion, came into use, bit by bit, in earlier ages. 
Since much in human nature remains constant, some 
things adapted to that nature in one age must be adapted 
always; but since much in the habits of thought and 
feeling changes, it is likely that some things useful in 
one age would be no longer useful in others. Where 
Catholicism in recent years has gone back from rococo 
and Carlo Dolci to the medizval tradition, that is all 
to the good. But is even the medieval tradition, one 
may ask, adequate for the days to come? Might not 
a still greater departure from the modes prevalent till 
to-day be considered in Catholicism ? For we are not 
men of the Middle Ages. 

The existing external forms in Catholicism are cal- 
culated to impress upon the soul, by means of the 
imagination, some great truths of religion. God is 
transcendent, our Father 1m heaven; the spiritual world 
is something greater than the common world of every- 
day, outside it, the ganz andere, as Rudolf Otto has 
designated it, to be reached only by rising from the world 
of everyday to another sphere. So, for our public 
worship, we enter a building shut off from the common 
world, the very light in it changed by coming through 
coloured windows which give no view of what is outside. 
And what is done by the ministrants in the acts of worship 
is unlike what is done in common life, their dresses 
peculiar and often suggestive of unearthly visible glories, 
their voices strangely altered in chanting and intoning, 
the language they use an ancient tongue, their move- 
ments and gestures rhythmical and mysterious. We 
have entered another world. And again, it is not only 
the otherness of this world from the common world of 
everyday which is presented to our imagination. We 
feel the continuity of the Church’s life throughout the 
centuries. ‘These vestments are such as were worn in 
Christian worship hundreds of years ago; these ritual 
forms bind together living men and unnumbered genera- 
tions passed away. ‘The transcendence of the Divine, 
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the continuity of the supernatural life through time— 
these unquestionably are spiritual truths of tremendous 
importance. 

But there are complementary spiritual truths no less 
important. The Divine is not only transcendent: it 
is here, interpenetrating the commonest things of daily 
life: it is as real as tables and chairs and railway-trains 
and motor-cars are real (a philosopher would say a great 
deal more real); it belongs to the twentieth century 
just as much as to the fifteenth or the tenth or the first 
century. Perhaps it would be impossible for one form 
of worship to express both these sides of reality. But 
if one took as the extreme opposite to Catholic worship 
a Quaker meeting, one might perhaps feel the com- 
plementary truths there given their most emphatic 
expression—the room destitute of any ornament to 
mark it off from the rooms of everyday life; no need 
felt to dress up in any antique way in order to feel the 
presence of God; men and women just as they are in 
their everyday twentieth century life. And one cannot 
say that in Quaker worship, as Quaker worship is at its 
best, there is any want of reverence. God is felt to be 
really there ; the silence and stillness may have as strong 
psychological suggestion as any ancient ritual. Now 
whether a person finds God best in a Catholic mass or 
in a Quaker meeting probably depends largely on 
differences of mental constitution which have to be 
taken account of as actually congenital. Whilst a 
ritually-minded person could not but feel a great void 
in a Quaker meeting, no expression of the spiritual 
realities to which his heart clung, a Quaker-minded 
person can hardly help feeling in Catholic worship 
something like play-acting. That some people get 
from a worship denuded of anything ceremonial or 
archaistic the greatest impression of reality may be 
easily understood if one thinks of the effect produced 
upon those brought up in certain Evangelical circles, 
where they have always heard a special kind of voice 
and intonation adopted in religious talk, when they 
first hear someone talk about God in a quiet, natural, 
everyday voice. After all, even a sanctimonious voice 
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used in speaking of God may only be an unhappy mode 
of manifesting the sense of something true—the otherness 
of the Divine—the same truth which is expressed in 
ritual worship: it may itself be regarded as ritual of 
an unlovely embryonic kind. 

I should say that the type of mind which gets an 
impression of religious reality most vividly apart from 
archaistic ritual characterizes larger masses of men at 
the present-day than in earlier centuries. And the 
question I should like to put, aware that it may appear 
naive to those who see considerations outside my horizon, 
is: How far could Catholicism admit new kinds of 
expression in worship in view of the natural differences 
in mental constitution between different kinds of men ? 
The Catholic Church is tied for all time to the dogmas 
it has once defined, but is it tied for all time to forms of 
worship which came into use in the third century, the 
fourth century, one or other of the succeeding centuries ? 
Unless I misapprehend Catholic doctrine, it would 
allow that, supposing a priest in ordinary dress, with a 
group of people in a room as bare as a Quaker meeting- 
house, pronounced with the due intention the words of 
consecration over a piece of bread on an ordinary table, 
the Lord would be as really present there as on the high 
altar of St. Peter’s. And it would, I think, be difficult 
to show that there would be anything irreverent about 
such worship for Quaker-minded people. Silent con- 
templation of the Blessed Sacrament in such a meeting 
might bring home to each worshipper better than any 
ritual elaboration the awe of God’s presence. I do not 
suggest that the Roman Church could abandon its 
age-long ritual tradition: that, I know, is out of the 
question: for people of the other cast of mind, for the 
expression of those truths referred to just now, the 
existing ritual would go on: cathedrals might relinquish 
no atom of their ceremonial splendour: but I ask how 
far the Church might admit, side by side with the 
traditional forms of worship, much simpler forms of 
worship for the Quaker-minded, forms which, if they 
did not go as far as the simplicity of a Quaker meeting, 
approximated to it in a greater or less degree? After 
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all, the original Christian worship at which St. Peter 
presided was probably more like a Quaker meeting to 
look at than like a Catholic mass of later centuries. ‘To 
say, as some Protestants have done, that the Church 
ought always to have the forms of the first century 1s, of 
course, absurd: but to say, on the other hand, that 
forms approximating to those of the first century are 
to be ruled out of all later Catholic worship would seem 
to be questionable. 

The Roman Church is committed up to the hilt to 
the assertion that images are a legitimate means in 
worship: but, so far as I know, the Church has never 
asserted that images are universally necessary. It might, 
I think—I speak under correction—say without any 
sacrifice of principle that images were certainly useful 
in the past and are still useful for great masses of men, 
but that they had ceased to be useful for multitudes 
of others in the present day. It is simply a question 
of psychology. Personally, in the matter of images, I 
should have to be classed with the Quaker-minded. 
If I try to direct my mind to the Mother of the Lord 
in her mode of being in the unseen world, I do not find 
it helpful to have before me an image which can have 
no resemblance to her as she lived among men, and 
seems to me no worthy symbol of her present mode of 
being with God. I cannot help wondering what the 
effect would be if multitudes of people in the twentieth 
century who thought of the Roman Church as something 
overloaded with ornament, archaistic, unreal, were 
suddenly presented with a form of Catholic worship 
altogether simple, undressed-up, everyday, but reverent 
as the best kind of Quaker meeting is reverent. ‘The 
world would be surprised, but I think it possible that 
masses of the naturally Quaker-minded who now stand 
aloof might find in such a Church their home. Of 
course, such a departure could not be made by any Church 
authority in cold blood. It would only succeed if the 
man of apostolic gifts were raised up. But there have 
been many remarkable new departures in the Church’s 
history. The foundation of the Jesuit order was one. 
Is it impossible that someone with a genius such as that 
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of St. Ignatius, or of St. Frangois de Sales, might arise 
in the twentieth century, to introduce new modes of 
worship corresponding tothe minds of men in a new age? 
Would the Church allow such an experiment in simpli- 
fication as I have indicated to be tried ? 

No doubt the existing forms are dear to the millions 
of Roman Catholic worshippers. For any individual 
who has been long in the Roman Church they will 
probably have a mass of sacred associations and memories 
clustered about them. It may be urged that they are 
specially adapted to the minds of men on a low level of 
education. All this would be a reason for not giving up 
the traditional forms. But would it be a reason for not 
admitting others side by side with them ? 

The people who at present adhere to the Catholic 
Church may naturally find it hard to enter into the 
feelings of the Quaker-minded precisely because they 
are the people to whom the traditional forms appeal. 
The Roman Church may have a smaller proportion 
than it need have of educated members precisely because 
to great numbers of the educated these forms do not 
appeal; not necessarily because they lack the childlike 
spirit which is a condition of entering the kingdom of 
heaven, but because minds differ in the way they are 
affected by ritual just as in the way they are affected 
by music. It is the Quaker-minded who are specially 
held away from the Church because its ritual modes of 
worship could never be natural to them. It would be 
good for the Quaker-minded, as a spiritual discipline, 
it may be said, that they should assimilate themselves in 
worship to minds of another cast. ‘That may be; but 
I do not see why it should not be equally good, as a 
spiritual discipline, for the ritually-minded to assimilate 
themselves to the Quaker-minded. If the Church 
included both, men of each temperament would have 
to recognize their union in Christ with the others and 
learn forbearance and humility. “So runs my dream, 
but what am I ?” 

Epwyn Bevan. 
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lV. Tue Assot or DownsIpDE 


Why are Catholic Apologetics not more successful ? 
Truth is theoretically all-powerful. According to 
the old story in the third book of Esdras in the 
appendix to our Latin Bibles, truth is stronger than 
wine, than the king, than woman: Et veritas manet et 
inualescit 1n aeternum, el uiuit et obtinet in saecula 
saeculorum; and all the people shouted, Magna est 
veritas et praeualet. ‘Then why does not Truth conquer 
the world ? Why is the Catholic Faith not the only and 
the universal religion ? 

I have had the advantage of reading Dr. Edwyn 
Bevan’s interesting and sympathetic article, and I see 
without surprise that he takes the question of the success 
of Catholic Apologetics to refer principally to the con- 
version of educated Anglicans of a religious turn, who are 
an important and influential, though not very numerous, 
part of the English people. A Catholic more naturally 
considers the conversion of the multitude. 

But a member of the Universal Church inevitably 
resolves the question into the largest one : “Why has the 
whole world long since not stampeded into Christianity ?”’ 
For there are just the same general reasons for the con- 
version or non-conversion of Chinese as of Baptists, 
of Mohammedans as of High Churchmen. 

1. All Christians will agree that if all Christians showed 
forth their faith in their lives with more perfection the 
world would be more impressed. The same is true with 
regard to Catholics. 

2. All Christians should agree that Christian morality 
is difficult ; it is the narrow way : we are to take up our 
cross, to deny ourselves. ‘This is equally true of Catholi- 
cism over against modern Protestantism, which is now 
commencing to renounce not merely Catholic ascetics 
and ideals, but Christian morality. 

3. One of the chief impediments to the spread of 
Christianity has always been the clinging of various 
countries to their national religions, which they identify 
with their national life and their patriotism. ‘The same 
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is eminently true of English people in face of a world- 
wide religion: they cannot believe Italy and France 
are right and England wrong. 

4. Above all, the main reason why the world is not 
converted is the obvious one: that the labourers are 
so few, though the harvest is plentiful. We must not 
lay the blame on the harvest, for “how shall they hear 
without a preacher ?”” Exactly the same is true of the 
little flock of English Catholics: they have few priests, 
and these priests have little spare time ; the rest of the 
population remains extraordinarily ignorant of Catholic 
doctrine. 

5. These are the four points which have occurred 
to me. But there is another point which I must not 
omit : that conversion to Christianity and to Catholicism 
involves a special grace, the gift of faith ; and this leads 
us into the unknown and unfathomable. I have not 
taken five logically connected causes, but merely those 
which result from experience and therefore strike me 
at once. I shall now develop them, without pretending 
to cover the whole subject. 

1. Weare not as edifying as we might be. Some of the 
upper class are worldly; some of the lower class are 
criminal or even dirty. In practice, however, an English- 
man dislikes a Catholic for being Irish or French or 
Polish, not for being Catholic. But we Catholics 
always acknowledge that a bad Catholic is worse than 
anyone : corruptto optimt pessima. 

We are taught in the Penny Catechism in what sense 
“holiness” is a mark of the Church: “The Church is 
Holy because she teaches a holy doctrine, offers to all 
the means of holiness, and is distinguished by the eminent 
holiness of so many thousands of her children.” This 
is very important : we do not profess to be better than 
other people : but we do profess to have holier doctrines 
and greater helps; and we do claim to have a great 
number of very holy people and a considerable proportion 
of extraordinary saints, canonized and uncanonized. 
In smaller numbers the great monotheistic religions 
have always produced specimens of this sort : there are 
some among Brahmins and Buddhistsand Mohammedans ; 
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but they are rare growths and stunted. Protestantism 
being only religion and water (although it is true religion 
and water) does not seem to have produced any at all. 
The nearest are a long way off: I am thinking of Law, 
Ken, Wesley, all extruded from the official communion : 
one would hardly include Bunyan or Baxter. 

The English perpirns who (with Lord Chatham 
or Lord Chesterfield) will shun “enthusiasm” is very 
far behind the devoted layman whom we find every- 
where in Catholic countries in every rank. And this 
moderation, this me guid nimis in the service of the 
Most High, has (I fear) had some influence on Catholic 
life in England: it is, perhaps, the most dangerous 
influence of Protestantism, which waters down practice 
even more than dogma; and it may be that to this 
dreadful contamination it is due that startling sanctity 
has not obtained a, very noticeable percentage among 
English Catholics of the last hundred years, whereas in 
neighbouring France it has been and is rather frequent. 
But it is the saints who are the mark of Catholicism ; 
the ordinary Englishman never meets them, seldom hears 
of them, and is frightened and incredulous when he 
does. 

2. As to the moral question, it is evident that Protest- 
antism began by a denial of the value of good works and 
by abolishing most of the difficulties of religion. Scotch 
Calvinists and English Puritans laid down certain strict 
rules, and even proclaimed fasts ; but the chief power of 
the Reformation was in its abolishing abstinence and 
fasting Communion} obligatory hearing of Mass, Con- 
fession and penance, 'religious life and vows, and in effect 
saying “Believe as little as you like, provided you do not 
believe too much, and behave as you please within the 
bounds of the Civil law.” ‘This would theoretically 
have led to anarchy and antinomianism; but man’s 
nature and God’s grace do not permit the practical 
issue of such licence. | The “irascible” part of our mental 
constitution is one which rises up against difficulties 
and delights in overcoming them : noble souls are spurred 
to new efforts by the steep ways which conscience points 
out, and Protestants are not so bad as their religion 
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would have madethem. All men are inclined to heroism, 
and most of them, one hopes, occasionally attain to it 
unconsciously. Yet the Protestant religions, which 
have so often exaggerated the sinfulness of man’s nature, 
have rarely ventured to urge him to war against it, to 
mortify himself, to “embrace hardness’’, to live in this 
world as a citizen of heaven. 

But the easiness of popular Protestantism is approach- 
ing a climax, and English life is changing. No one seems 
to be ashamed of lying nowadays, and it is assumed 
openly in newspapers and novels that you need only tell 
the truth when there would be no advantage in false- 
hood. Respect for parents is considered “Victorian”, 
and parents do not trouble to exert authority. They so 
often live apart that family life (always a weak point in 
England) disappears. When husband and wife are 
tired of each other it is easy to be divorced, and the sin 
which modern law enjoins as a condition is condoned by 
society. It is no longer said to be a crime to murder an 
unborn baby, buta meritorious act. We are to reduce the 
Anglo-Saxon population so that the Chinese may inherit 
the earth. We are to encourage weakness of will by 
instruction of husbands and wives how to commit 
solitary sin in company. One could not write of 
these things when Christianity had not been degraded ; 
but now they are in the mouth of all, and decency and 
modesty are forgotten. 

The world has to be converted again. The pagan 
vices which had already depopulated Greece when St. 
Paul wrote have revived. But this is not natural, and 
both nature and grace will war against it. Many good 
Protestants and non-Christians resist it even now. 

I do not believe it will last, any more than the dia- 
bolical post-war art and music and politics will last. 
They are clamorous, blatant, but not really powerful. 
And thus arises an opportunity for Catholics, who have 
definite principles and authority behind them. ‘The 
preachers who preach what the people wish to hear, the 
teachers who teach only what they think their audience 
will like (as the newspapers are always recommending), 


usually empty their churches—religion is so easy, so 
Vol. 191 Cc 
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undogmatic, so vague, so consoling, that it will be perhaps 
quite soothing when one is ill ; but on Sunday morning 
there is no reason why one should not play golf instead 
of hearing some music and a sermon on subjects of the 
day. 

The commandments are more difficult than dogmas. 
They act both as a deterrent and as an attraction. They 
are hard : but the hard attracts the courageous. ‘Toclimb 
the Matterhorn is more worth while for its own sake than 
to saunter down Primrose Hill: so we all feel. Human 
nature is not “totally depraved”’. 

3. As to prejudice, it is clear that the old-fashioned 
hatred of the Catholic Church survives here and there. 
We still find milder forms of it in the more intellectual 
classes ; some variations on it are still quite useful to 
Nonconformist preachers; but, on the whole, all this 
is mere ignorance and a protest against some imaginary 
doctrine. Usually the Papacy is regarded as venerable 
and historically interesting : it is recognized that Papists 
throughout the world have too much learning and 
practical wisdom to hold anything which is patently 
absurd. 

Life in the Army had an astonishing effect upon millions 
during the war. Most of the soldiers wished to be reli- 
gious, but they rarely wanted a Protestant chaplain. 
The Catholics were numerous and fervent : they wanted 
their Priests and the Sacraments of the Church. When 
a wounded Catholic was brought in, and one asked him 
when he last received Holy Communion, the answer was 
constantly: “‘Before we went over the top, Father.” 
While the Catholic chaplain was administering the last 
Sacraments, the excellent Protestant chaplains were at 
work helping the hard-worked officers or surgeons by 
censoring letters. ‘The “Anglo-Catholic” Tommy seemed 
to be so rare as to be non-existent: until I found this 
to be so I had firmly believed that the admirable work 
of Ritualism in the slums had taught a large number in 
the less educated classes to go to Confession and Com- 
munion. It wasa real disappointment to see that eighty 
years of the Oxford Movement had wrought no per- 
ceptible result, The Protestants—Anglicans, Presby- 
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terians, Methodists, Free Church—had to join forces in 
“united services” of hymns and sermons; and few men 
attended unless they were marched under orders. 

The result of all this was curious: it was sometimes 
difficult for Protestant chaplains of any denomination 
to get facilities from adjutants and colonels and brigade 
and divisional authorities for their ministrations, whereas 
the few Catholic chaplains had almost always every kind 
of assistance, for it was obvious that they had perfectly 
definite duties and methods, and that the soldiers wanted 
them. 

And the men themselves recognized that religion was 
needed in the horrors of war, and that there was only 
one definite and useful religion to the fore. Not that 
they wished to become Catholics then and there ; but 
multitudes said and thought that this seemed to be real 
religion, and that they would like to know more about it 
some day. I expect little of this practical interest 
survived the excitement of return, and habitual care- 
lessness supervened when sudden death no longer 
threatened hour by hour. But there was a great 
opportunity, had only Catholics been fervent, prepared, 
and numerous. 

The upper classes are much less interested. It is 
extraordinary how little they know about the most famous 
of world religions ; tt 1s far more extraordinary that they 
do not in the least want to know. Even the High Church 
clergy who study the decisions of the Congregation of 
Sacred Rites do not understand our point of view in 
important matters. Among these upper classes there is a 
provincialism which the lower classes do not share. 
Our National Protestantism was, of course, made in 
Germany and imported second-hand from Switzerland, 
but centuries have made it seem indigenous and English. 
We do not want to be ordered about by Roman con- 
gregations ; we do not want to prefer a French or Spanish 
religion. We wish to remain thanking God that we are 
insulated and insular. We have renounced the Popes 
who converted our forefathers; we have given up the 
Calvinists who perverted our predecessors ; and we have 
evolved an easy-going religion which gives us few 
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prohibitions and few directions except to be kind to 
dumb animals. 

4. The paucity of preachers is the more serious be- 
cause of the lack of inquirers. 

Do not say to me: I dare say you are equally ignorant 
of what this or that Protestant sect teaches! Of course: 
they are not “world-religions” ; their numbers and their 
internal cohesion, not to say their intellectual attain- 
ments, are uninteresting. Nor can anyone be impressed 
by the unanimity or coherency of Anglican views through- 
out the British Empire. It may be regarded as a mark 
of kindliness that they should agree to differ, but it is 
not encouraging to an inquirer after Truth. Nor is one 
impressed by larger movements : the Puritans were harsh 
in teaching and cruel in practice, the Wesleyans sincere 
but subjective; the Oxford Movement has merely 
borrowed from France or Italy broken bits of an organic 
system ; the vigorous Modernist movement, which for the 
moment seems to be carrying all before it, is a belated 
imitation of second-rate German methods ; the popular 
religion of the newspapers is immorality tempered by 
sentiment. Hence the more intellectual agnostic is 
attracted by none of these curious religious phenomena 
(in spite of the strong appeal made to the English mind 
by their want of logic and their sentimentalism) : he sees 
the Catholic Church as a coherent doctrine accepted by 
learned and simple, and says : “If I could believe anything, 
I should be Catholic.” But yet he forbears to enquire 
further. 

What are we to do? How are we, so few and so 
busy, to get at our countrymen and sting them into 
inquiry and induce them to listen ? 

For the last twenty years of the nineteenth century 
the number of converts in England and Wales was esti- 
mated at 12,000 per annum. I remember that once 
(I think the very end of the ’nineties) 11,200 were actually 
counted, though one or two dioceses had not given 
figures. It was certain that reception in some places was 
far too hasty and little or no instructions were given. 
One year (I forget the date—was it about 1905?) the 
bishops decided no longer to give faculties to every priest 
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and curate to receive converts, but to insist that every 
case should be reported and special faculties asked. 
Bishop Llsley of Birmingham (in whose diocese I was 
myself till 1912) did not carry out this resolution, saying : 
“I trust my priests.” Bishop Wilkinson of Hexham, 
when I told him of Bishop Ilsley’s view, replied that he 
would have followed his example had he known in time ; 
he had not been present at the meeting of bishops, and 
had thought he was bound by their decision. 

However advisable this action of the bishops may have 
been, it had the unfortunate result of reducing the annual 
number of converts to about 3,500 ; since then the number 
has crept up year by year, until two years ago the 12,000 
mark was again reached. But the population is now 
larger than it was in 1870-1900. 

The population of England and Wales is now about 
forty millions: at the rate of 12,000 conversions a year 
it will take over 3,300 years to convert all these, and they 
will not live so long as that. But the leakage among 
born Catholics must reach a far higher figure than the 
influx of new blood. 

Our priests cannot do much. Individual instruction 
of half a dozen converts a year is a big addition to ordinary 
work in a large parish. If more converts applied, classes, 
and large classes, could be instituted everywhere. We 
should not think of teaching the catechism to children, 
or theology to students, except in classes. It is not 
necessary for a convert to be a theologian : the one thing 
needed is that he should know what he is doing, and realize 
that he is accepting the Faith taught by Jesus Christ. He 
must not join the Church because he likes it rather better 
than other “Churches”, but because there isn’t any 
other. 

How are we to do better? I have known pious 
Catholics who quite approve of a few conversions, but 
say with regard to the union of large bodies : “We should 
be swamped!” St. Paul would not have made this 
complaint, nor St. Augustine of Canterbury. In those 
days they baptized 10,000 at a time, and can hardly have 
filled up long forms about each catechumen. Controversy 
does little good and some harm. It offends, it annoys, 
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it puts people off. It is difficult not to laugh at our 
Protestant friends (not opponents—we ought to have 
no opponents, since it takes two to make a quarrel). 
Their views are very odd and very amusing; but it 
does them no good to laugh at them; what good is 
needed in this line they get by laughing at one another. 
To revive and refute the absurdities found in local 
Nonconformist rags, etc., is merely to give currency to 
what would otherwise be forgotten at once. To “nail a 
Protestant lie to the counter”, to challenge reply, to 
promise a reward if one is defeated, may be excellent 
advertisement, but it is not edifying. The “foolishness 
of preaching”, mere simple exposition of the Catholic 
faith, will be listened to with interest and without 
excitement. 

The Catholic Evidence Guild is founded upon these 
lines. It utilises the layman (and does him incidentally 
great good). It eschews controversy. It forbids attack- 
ing the religion of others, however false. It explains, 
expounds, replies to good questions. It refuses to score 
off an objector, insists on politeness to those who are 
rude, and on gentle consideration for the heckler. We 
want much more of this admirable instruction. I am 
not a reformer: I have no plans for the conversion of 
multitudes. But the people are ceasing to go to Church, 
to say their prayers. The Protestant pulpits contradict 
one another ; they teach little, and even that without 
authority ; the hungry sheep look up and are not fed. 
There is an inarticulate demand, and there is no 
supply. 

5. Faith is a supernatural virtue, a gift of God, who 
could have made the whole world Christian. St. Paul 
frequently speaks of predestination to the grace of con- 
version as free and undeserved. Most converts in all 
ages are of the poorer and more numerous classes. When 
the gift is offered they receive it with simplicity. Few 
of the upper classes come in. If they have been reading 
up the subject and have convinced themselves by 
philosophical, theological, or historical evidence they 
always find the need of waiting six months (or several 
years) in suspense before the grace of faith visits them : 
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meanwhile they cannot move. Study and argument 
lead up to the door, but cannot carry us across the thres- 
hold ; and it is curious to watch, as I have done for more 
than forty years, how clever men are convinced yet have 
to stop dead, until they eventually make the venture 
of faith, a leap in the dark, throwing themselves on God 
after realizing that intellect alone is inadequate. 

For the mottua credthilttatts which lead to faith do not 
compel our reason, though they are amply sufficient 
to show that we can safely make the act of faith so far 
as reason is concerned. Even the unlearned can see 
that. ‘They can understand that on few historical or 
philosophical subjects is there a consent of most specialists 
as there is on every point of difficulty in Catholic teaching; 
they can see that the Catholic view is the normal, the 
central, the anti-paradoxical one on each question, and 
that Catholic learning is not only respected and looked 
up to by the non-Catholic world, but that it has a 
consensus as to the Faith and a freedom of inquiry on all 
other matters which is reassuring to the reason. Catholic 
scholarship is international (as all good scholarship ought 
to be), and is an enormous asset to the Church, clinching 
the argument from unbroken tradition. No one can 
say “You are a fool to become a Catholic” to one who 
in joining the Catholic Church is embracing unanimity, 
tradition, history, learning, logic in the place of uncer- 
tainty and division, novelties and fallacies, bad history 
and unreason. 

But in public we must keep our intellectual contempt 
of Protestantism under control: wE DO NOT WANT TO 
KNOCK DOWN OPPONENTS : WE WANT TO HELP FRIENDS.” 
And in England we are not a learned body at all. We 
have to point to other countries for corroboration. 


*It is urged, ‘“The best defence is attack.’’ Yes, in war. Catholics 
are not at war with the rest of mankind, any more than St. Paul was, 
any more than St. Boniface was at war with the Germans. It is a very 
bad teacher who is at war with his audience. Of course there are militant 
Protestants here, and militant atheists in France. If they are quite 
patently insincere it may be right to denounce them as our Saviour de- 
nounced the Pharisees ; otherwise cum his qui oderunt pacem evam pacificus 
is a safe motto ; and explanation is almost always the right attitude for the 
preacher, not attack. We ought to speak with confidence, as ambassadors, 
not inventors of novelty, but never with cocksureness, which puts any 
Englishman’s back up. 
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Hence we must try to be sympathetic. Our Protestant 
friends are accustomed to a negative creed, “I don’t 
believe in the Pope, I have no use for authority, I don’t 
want an uncomfortable religion, I can’t accept hell’ ; 
but they offer some tentative affirmations : ‘One wants a 
little religion now and then; I sometimes think sin is not 
a mere bogy; we really want some kind of authority ; 
I am told some part of the New Testament may be quite 
authentic ; I like the Sermon on the Mount, only nobody 
puts it into practice ; devotion to the Virgin Mary must 
be very helpful; the Papacy is an excellent centre of 
unity; Religious life and asceticism are most picturesque ; 
one must say that Christ is God if one is a Christian.” 
And some Evangelicals and High Churchmen are much 
more definite than this, and believe dogmatically in the 
Incarnation, in prayer, and in some of the Sacraments. 
We ought to lead them on ; so many need encouragement ; 
they complain that in practical life two and two seldom 
make much more than three and a half, and that the logic 
which calls them four is out of touch with facts. Remem- 
ber that we belong to a generation that has abolished 
Euclid for a sort of linear drawing. I am talking now 
of the educated and the learned: the people are wiser, 
less sceptical, less despairing of Truth. 

Let me turn to Dr. Bevan’s difficulties. I sympathize 
with most of them. 

I quite agree, for example, that hell is repellent. 
But, then, I do not hold that we ought only to believe 
what we like. Hell is not peculiar to Catholicism, and 
Dr. Bevan should have said that Christianity is on this 
point repellent; for (putting aside a few individuals 
who have speculated as to the salvation of the devil, 
or who have suggested that God has secrets on this 
subject which we cannot guess) all sections of Christians 
have taught a hell. Enormous numbers of excellent 
Christians have simply loved the thought of hell ; it was 
the fashion in the seventeenth century: an opposite 
fashion has now come in. Of course I myself belong 
to my age and I feel the difficulty. 

But hell is an integral part of Natural Religion and a 
postulate of Natural Ethics. It is difficult to imagine 
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any Religion without it. Religiosity can do without it 
for a time. But when people cease to believe in hell 
they generally stop going to Church. 

So far hell is general: Catholics hold that man was 
made by God out of love, that He might bestow on us 
the infinite reward of Union with Him. Those who 
reject this reward wilfully will be excluded for ever from 
this supernatural end ; and that is hell essentially, in our 
sense of the word.* 

Dr. Bevan asks, Is the Catholic Church “‘tied for all 
time to forms of worship which came into use in the third 
century” or later? Could it not have meetings like 
those of Quakers? I can only say that private meetings, 
somewhat like those of Quakers might easily be arranged 
if anyone wanted them, so far as [ can see ; but I should 
not think there is any demand. Our public prayer is 
mainly the Holy Mass. In Catholic countries few go to 
High Mass: grand functions are to celebrate great 
occasions. Low Mass is the simplest possible matter for 
the hearer: he says what prayers he likes, joining in 
intention with the sacrifice, in silence and recollection. 
I think one would resent Mr. Jones’s interrupting with 
an interjection or a personal experience, as I understand 
happens in the silence of a Quaker assembly. Besides, 
the Quakers are a small and select body, almost wholly 
hereditary and exclusive : the people could not share their 
methods. The Catholic ideal is two-fold: the Holy 
Sacrifice and private prayer ; but there arealso “devotions” 
in Churches for those who like them : in semi-Protestant 
and ‘Teutonic countries, and often in France, there are 
large congregations and even congregational singing ; 
elsewhere, especially in Italy, Low Masses and private 
devotions are all that is usual. But everyone is catered for. 

Ceremonies, music, art and architecture are offered 


*Every reasonable man knows our present life to be a state of probation, 
whether he acknowledges it to himself or no, just as he knows the differ- 
ence between right and wrong, and the obligation to do right. Some recent 
Protestants (usually High Church, I fancy) assert a continued probation 
after death, a horrible doctrine, revolting to reason as much as to conscience. 
They teach in effect that we can please ourselves here, and repent at 
leisure in the next world. Why repent even then, if the probation goes 
on indefinitely ? And if it goes on until everyone has repented, this will 
be for ever, on the analogy of this world, since many go on deteriorating, 
not improving. The whole idea is absurd and disgusting. 
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to God, the best that can be had. They are not for the 
people, nor to attract the people! High Mass is grand 
for God’s sake. I think it is extraordinary how detached 
Catholics are from outward things: the first thing every 
convert from Protestantism has to learn is to disconnect 
religion from feelings, to understand that he is not good 
when he feels good, that piety does not consist in enjoying 
a hymn or the scent of the flowers on the Altar in a 
comfortable warm Church, that one is not to pray or go 
to Church in order to feel consoled but in order to glorify 
God. Protestants expect their clergy to look saintly 
and to talk in a peculiar voice; I am glad that Dr. Bevan 
has found that this is not always effective even to impress. 
But there is no harm in helps to devotion. Some people 
really find it easier to pray in a highly decorated 
chapel to the sound of soft music ; and such a beginning 
may lead them to something better. There is the best 
precedent for preferring a garden or a cold mountain-top 
or our own closet, and for expecting pain rather than 
pleasure in prayer. But there are different stages as 
well as different characters, and each may use the methods 
he finds most profitable—provided he tries to be detached 
from them. Dr. Bevan need not fear that even the most 
uncompromising liturgist will be able to curtail our 
Christian liberty. 

And for this reason I do not agree with Dr. Bevan that 
“devotional” statues should be banished from our 
Churches: I hate a great many of them, but I do not 
wish to deprive those who have bad taste of their pleasure 
in them. A beautiful Church is even more distracting 
than an ugly one.* 


*Dr. Bevan seems to assume that bad taste is associated with Catho- 
licism. I admit, I assert, that England possesses a large number of hideous 
modern Gothic Catholic Churches by one or two very tasteless architects. 
Anglicans and Nonconformists have infinitely more, and worse. It is 
accidental that (to my mind) the finest modern Gothic Churches are 
Catholic, viz. Norwich and Downside. There is a Protestant one larger 
than either, though unfinished, and it is by a Catholic architect. As to 
smaller churches, the lovely church at Hoar Cross is mainly by Garner, 
who became a Catholic; it is rivalled by Bentley’s Church at Watford. 
The list of Catholic architects includes the old Pugin, Gilbert Scott fils, 
Sir Giles Scott, Garner, Bentley, Leonard Stokes, Walters, etc., all first- 
rate in various ways. It is a mere chance that they are good architects 
as well as Catholics. I daresay Dr. Bevan does not know many Catholic 
Churches. I should not judge Anglican architecture by Keble College 
Chapel or ‘‘restorations’’ by Scott or Street. 
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I am a little puzzled by the objection that Catholics 
are not like Early Christians, with a reference to Pater. 
Did Pater know what early Christians were like ? Had 
they a simple worship and white robes? Ido not know 
that they had. 

Of course one can, in the best critical style, make a 
description of early Christians and their rites with the 
help of cartloads of want of evidence, but another critic 
would smother the construction with mountains of 
conjecture. As Catholicism grew out of early Chris- 
tianity (if you assume that they are not identical, with 
Rudolf Sohm and his school) and Protestantism did not, 
there seems to be an a priort case for Catholicism being 
the more akin of the two to early Christianity. The 
Catholic Church has developed very, very slowly from 
century to century: was there a complete change be- 
tween A.D. 30 and $0? An immense development be- 
tween 50 and go ? a thorough materialization between 200 
and 320? No doubt the absence of documents goes far 
to prove such hypotheses! The actually surviving 
documents suggest the opposite, and anterior probability 
is also not to be put aside. Until modern times it was 
not usual to change one’s mind so quick. 

I have said nothing of reunion. But I have not found 
that any Protestants want it. They are often anxious 
for inter-communion, with mutual forbearance as to 
doctrine. The Catholic meaning of reunion is accept- 
ance of the same faith: then inter-communion follows 
as a matter of course, and is a sign of the unity of Faith. 

I believe I was meant to write an article to defend 
Catholic apologetics. I fear I have scarcely done this, 
except in a couple of notes. I do not much like “apolo- 
getics’, and I do not feel “apologetic” for Catholicism. 
I believe in preaching the Faith of Jesus Christ. Good 
example and saintliness are useful ad omnia. But the 
Faith itself is its own apology. ‘The sower sows the seed ; 
we want more sowers, for there is plenty of good ground. 


H. Joun Cuapman, O.S.B. 














Art. 2.—THE MATCHLESS SISTERS. 


The Letters of Disraeli to Lady Bradford and Lady Chesterfield, 
1873-1881. Edited by the Marquis of Zetland. 


fae were Anne, Countess of Chesterfield, to whom 
Disraeli proposed marriage, and her sister, younger 
by fifteen years, Selina, Countess of Bradford. He had 
known them first as a young man of thirty; when, in 
1873, he renewed their acquaintance after his wife’s 
death, he was already sixty-nine though (as he himself 
deplores) as capable of passion as if he were still the 
fantastic, romantical dandy the sisters had met and, 
perhaps, laughed at all those years ago. A chance visit 
that summer of 1873, when, as he writes “it must have 
been by magic, I found myself in the heart of your 
agreeable family’, aroused on his side an ardour that 
was to be further increased by a visit to Weston. Within 
a few weeks “Dear Lady Bradford” becomes ‘Dearest 
Lady Bradford” ; and her society “‘one of the greatest 
pleasures” in his life. She sends him a cuckoo clock ; 
and he writes from Hughenden (19 Oct., 1873) : 


Though it is the fall of the leaf, I was roused from my slumbers 
by the herald voice of spring. At first I thought it was a dream ; 
but it was more than that—it was enchantment ; for it was the 
gift of one who never moves, or acts, or speaks, but to charm! 
How kind of you to recollect what I thought was only a sportive 
promise in the woods of Weston! When shall I pass another 
week like that . . . with a companion so full of sympathy and 
bright intelligence ? 

I cannot yet bring myself to believe (he writes again) that the 
little bird is not alive. I watch him, often, coming out of his 
nest. In my solitude he is the only person who speaks to me. 
So I am grateful, and because also he reminds me of one whose 
friendship is the consolation of my life. 


In December, however, he is already reproaching her 
that “were it not for Lady Chesterfield, I should not 
know you were alive” ; and March finds him bewailing : 


Constant separations! Will they never cease? ...I am 
certain there is no greater misfortune than to have a heart that 
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will not grow old. . . . If we have to govern a great country, 
we ought not to be dzstrazt and feel the restlessness of love. Such 
things should be the appanage of the youthful heroes I have so 
often painted. But, alas! I always drew from my own ex- 
perience, and were I to write again to-morrow, I fear I should be 
able to do justice to the most agitating, though the most amiable 
weakness of humanity. 


That a lady, who was not only a married woman but a 
grandmother, found such avowals embarrassing is clear 


from his complaint (17 March, 1874): 


Your view of correspondence, apparently, is that it should be 
confined to facts and not admit feelings. Mineis the reverse... . 
I have never asked anything from you but your society. When 
I have that I am content. . . . When we were separated, the 
loneliness of my life found some relief in what might have been a 
too fond idolatry. The menace of perpetual estrangement 
seemed a severe punishment for what might have been a weak- 
ness. . . . However, you will have no cause to inflict it. I 
awake from a dream of baffled sympathy and pour out my feelings 
(the touch is truly characteristic !) . . . like water from a golden 
goblet on the sands, 


Such rifts occur often; but “‘the matchless sisters’’, 
as he called them, had tender hearts; and if Selina 
snubbed him one day, she swiftly made amends. 
“Your dear note,” he writes (20 May, 1874), 
“reached me this morning amid many cares and difh- 
culties, but they vanish immediately that I hear from 
you. . . . It lightens all my labours.” And, on 
the 22nd: “Of all the charming things you ever did, 
none was harvier than your directing your letter of 
yesterday to Hughenden. It gladdened my heart .. . 
the moment I awoke, and I feel the flush of joy now.” 
There was much indeed in Disraeli’s position to touch 
the feelings. Mary Ann was dead; success had come 
late ; he was alone. For men’s gatherings he had no 
liking ; even yet the average Englishman was as incapable 
of understanding him as he had been in the days when he 
had disapproved so heartily of the political aspirant’s 
flamboyant clothes. “I can always sympathize with the 
lonely,” he writes to Lady Chesterfield (16 March, 
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1874), “‘and can pardon every expedient by which a very 
clever man strives to escape from his solitary self.” 


And it is to her he writes (24 March, 1874) : 


I am happy in your friendship and your sister’s. They are 
the charm and consolation of a life that would otherwise be lonely. 
You are always something to think about ; something that soothes 
and enlivens amid vexations and cares. : 


It seems almost a pity that the gentle widow refused 
to marry him. She was so good to him, so kind. From 
Bretby (and hers was one of the few country houses 
where Disraeli, who hated country house visits, was 
moderately happy), she sent him turkeys and flowers, 
fruit and butter—‘“things to eat and things to look at”’. 


The visit to Bretby was successful which I did not think it 
would be, for I went there much depressed (he writes, 26 Jan., 
1874). But your sister was the life and soul of everything and 
kept me amused and interested from ‘morn to dewy eve’—1.e. from 
rambles to the farms and mines to our evening rubber, I am 
always analysing character, and I arrived at the conclusion that 
the secret of her charm is the union of grace and energy. 


But it was not energy—especially energy of the domestic, 
parochial sort that Disraeli wanted; and, despite his 
hostess’s efforts, he could be bored at Bretby—‘“this 
land of drowsy-head” as he calls it (2 Sept., 1875) 
“where I never catch a thought that strikes, or a remark 
that I remember”’. 

Both sisters he made his confidants. The letters, 
indeed, are a complete history of his second Premier- 
ship, from 21 February, 1874—when he tells Lady 
Chesterfield : ‘‘Yesterday I kissed hands, and to-day I 
take down Carnarvon” (her son-in-law) “to Windsor 
and make him a Secretary of State, which I hope will 
please you. Bradford is Master of the Horse, and Selina 
will ride in Royal carriages” —to his defeat in 1880 and 
the brief campaign of 1881 when, a dying man, he 
rallied his party. ‘Triumphant indeed were those early 
days of his five years’ Ministry, when he “had had at 
least his dream” and “reached the pinnacle of power”. 
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Everything goes well (he writes to Lady Bradford 16 April, 
1874), the Faery (so he nicknamed Victoria) from whom [ hear 


daily, perfect. 


I must say that I feel fortunate in having a female Sovereign, 
(he writes, 23 May, 1874), I owe everything to woman ; and if 
in the sunset of my life I have still a young heart, it is due to that 
influence. 


Whilst from Balmoral that September : 


“The Faery here is more than kind; she opens her heart to 
me on all subjects and shows me her most secret and most 
interesting correspondence.” 


As he had once analysed Lady Chesterfield’s character, 
so he analyses Selina’s. 


Your last letter (he writes, 5 May, 1874) was a darling letter. . .. 
I do not know, or care to know, whether you are my equal or my 
superior, I know that your society charms me. A sweet simplicity, 
blended with high breeding; an intellect, not over-drilled, but 
lively, acute, and picturesque ; a seraphic temper and a disposition 
infinitely sympathetic—these are some of the charms that make 
you beloved by D. 


But though he tells Lady Chesterfield that “writing 
to you and seeing Selina” are his “two most delightful 
occupations in life”, he is never able to see her enough. 
That very season, when he had suggested “some mode 
by which we might recognize each other” at a fancy 
dress ball, she had only advised him not to go! 


Your feelings to me (he reproaches her) are not the same as 
mine have been to you... . Reflection, however, is irresistible, 
and I cannot resist, certainly, the conviction that much in my 
conduct to you during this year has been absurd. On Friday 
night I had written to you to ask you to forget it, and to forget 
me. But I linger round the tie on which I had staked my 
happiness, 


Fortunately a “great triumph in the Commons” 
restored his spirits ; and a few days later he writes lightly 
enough of the gout obliging him to go down to the 
House “in a black velvet shoe. . . . part of my dress for 
that unhappy masque ball’’, 
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His content was short-lived. On July 24, he laments: 


there is no chance of my reaching Longleat while you are there ; 
Saturday I shall have the gratification of seeing you socially 
and that is always an exquisite pleasure, and on Sunday I may see 
you, but probably not alone—and on Monday all is over! After 
five months of unbroken intercourse the most confidential and 
the most charming, scarcely ever separated . . . it is not wonder- 
ful that when all this is about to cease I should be shaken. 


And on August 3: 


To love, as I love, and rarely to see the being one adores— 
whose constant society is absolutely necessary to my life—to be 
precluded even ... from the privilege of relieving my heart 
by expressing its affection (he speaks elsewhere of “a padlock 
on my mouth ... and a padlock on my pen”) is a lot which 
I never could endure, and cannot. 


Perhaps to make amends she invites him to Windermere, 
whence he reports: “Selina charming but fitful.” In 
October she sends him an Aneroid; and, he is “inex- 
pressibly gratified and grateful—and, even at this very 
moment, the bright soul of the house” (the cuckoo clock) 
“is singing and telling me what a moment of rapture 
this has been for his master”; whilst in December 
arrives a knitted waistcoat from Lady Chesterfield. 

In July 1874, Selina had written that she was reading 
his novels ; and though “an author should no more talk 
of his books than a parent of her children”, Disraeli feels 
“‘there is another tie between us, the absence of which 
I sometimes deplored”. He should like her very much 
to read Venetia. 


When you read Venetia (he adds slyly) you will see what it is 
for a woman to have a man of imagination for her lover. 


And on August 14; 


I am always interested in your remarks about my books .. . 
because my writings being all reproductions of my own life and 
feelings, I naturally am curious to know how they affect the person 
who most interests me. 
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But though she sympathizes with him about a review 
in the Fortnightly Review, discontent creeps in. 


What you say about Henrietta Temple (he writes, 27 Sept., 1875) 
greatly interests me. Though I absolutely recoil, generally 
speaking, from any one who mentions my writings, I am always 
anxious that you should read them (and you never do), and so 
give me your thoughts about them (which you ever omit) .. . 
My books are the history of my life—I don’t mean a vulgar photo- 
graph of incidents, but the psychological development of character. 

Selina has read very few and does not remember a line she had 
read (he ungratefully complains to Lady Chesterfield; and to 
Lady Bradord herself, no less acrimoniously, 23 Dec., 1875) : 
You revive the controversy about reading my books. . . . These 
volumes contain a multiplicity of characters and opinions; and 
yet I don’t remember you ever having referred to a single line 
in all our frequent interviews. Prima facte, therefore, I had a 
right to assume you were unacquainted with them. 


Doubtless by this time Lady Bradford was used to 
him; for that Christmas Day he writes with all his 
customary exuberance: “Your Xmas gift greeted me 
this morn and lightened my heart. . . . I don’t know 
which to admire most—its grace or its use.” The Faery, 
too, had not only sent him “the kindest letter I almost 
ever received”’ and “‘a little card for the Season” but had 
ordered for him a copy of her picture by Von Angelis. 
Even at Hughenden, where “‘it rained telegrams cyphered 
and clear”, he finds time to write to Selina daily; and 
she seems to have been as kind to him. 


I am not easily pleased (he writes, 30 Dec., 1875). Indeed I 
do not know that anything pleases me except yourself and letters 
from you ; and having received two to-day, I am not only pleased 
but joyful. 


For Lady Chesterfield, “‘his dear Recluse”, he describes 
balls and banquets and Parliamentary debates as well as 
his troubles over making bishops. 


Yesterday was the great festival at Windsor, in honour of the 
Tsar (he writes, 15 May, 1874), and really not unworthy of the 
Crown of England. St. George’s Hall was a truly grand scene 
Vol. I91 D 
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and could not be easily surpassed—at least I have never seen it 
equalled—though I have dined in the great days of France, in 
the gallery of Diana. (When Mary Ann reminded the Emperor 
how he had all but capsized them one day in the Thames!) 
Dear Selina was radiant and, I think with confidence, was the 
peerless matron of the scene. 

Selina was there with Lady Mabel (he writes of the ball at 
Stafford House; but adds regretfully) : I saw her very little ; it 
was a moband the responsible eye of the chaperon is always wander- 
ing after the missing fawn. 

Dear Lady C. (he writes 14 July, 1874). An immense triumph. 


Gladstone ran away. 


And on the 23rd : 


Yesterday was a hard day—House of Commons all the morning 
from 12 to 6—in a state of faction—then just time to dress and 
get to the Lord Mayor’s and then to the Prince’s ball, where I 
took Selina to supper and to a royal table. . . . It was a great 
success ; gorgeous, brilliant, fantastic. . . . Selina was a Gains- 
boro’, but I admire her so much in her accustomed evening 
attire that I was not more fascinated by her fanciful costume. 

This is the hardest day I ever went through (he writes on 
July 21, of that same session). Yesterday I was literally twelve 
hours in my place . . . the Irishry having resolved to defeat an 
absolutely necessary measure . . . Dyke ordered . . . a supper 
of grilled bones and champagne for the Tories ready at two. 
This showed we were determined and daunted the Fenians. 


And on Aug. I: 


The Brussels Conference is now sitting and telegrams come in 
like a snowstorm. 


Whilst from Balmoral he sends descriptions of Princesses 
and how after dinner he had a long conversation with the 
Queen, who “spoke hardly of anything but the case of 
Lord Ripon. She wants to find out who was the artist 
who cooked the dish ? But she was not successful. . . . 
The Queen seems to think it was neither Manning nor 
Capel.” 

But though he likes Lady Chesterfield, she is a poor 
apology for Selina, to whom he writes (3 Nov., 1874): 
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I am sorry your sister is coming to town. She will arrive when 
I am absorbed with affairs and will apparently be neglected, and 
will probably think so. This will add to my annoyances ; for I 
have a great regard for her—not only because she is your sister 
and a tie between us, but because she has many charming qualities. 
But when you have the government of a country on your shoulders, 
to love a person and to be in love with a person, makes all the 
difference. In the first case, everything that distracts your mind 
from your great purpose weakens and wearies you. In the second 
instance, the difficulty of seeing your beloved, or communicating 
with her, only animates and excites you. I have devised schemes 
of seeing or writing to you in the midst of stately councils, and 
the thought and memory of you, instead of being an obstacle, 
has been an inspiration. 


Nevertheless he thanks her very prettily when a turkey 
arrives that month from Bretby. 


My cook insisted on my having your turkey for luncheon to- 
day. ... The result—perfection! I never in my life tasted 
anything so complete, so tender, and so succulent! . . . And it is 
a food you can live on in all forms; delicious cold; fascinating 
minced ; and when boiled, fit for Godlike suppers. 


In January 1875, she sent him her picture, “which 
recalls my youth when I used to see you in your Opera 
Box and when we met at Wycombe Abbey”’. 

Selina is often the subject of his letters. “I have 
seen Selina yesterday for a few minutes, and to-day not 
much longer’, he writes (4 March, 1875). And on the 
8th: ““There is a Court to-day ...I1 do not know 
whether the Master of the Horse will be present, but 
Lady Bradford will. I shall see her though possibly 
not able to speak to her, which I regret ; for my oppor- 
tunities of seeing her daily diminish.” And again 
(May 5); “I went to Selina’s reception last night. It 
was very pretty and gay and she looked beautiful.” 
May 12 has the mournful note: “Selina is flying away 
I fear for a longer time. I see very little of those I 
love”; June 25 the jubilant tidings : “I dine to-morrow 
at Marlboro’ House ... and Selina is invited.” “I 
don’t think she likes me to hang about her in public’, 
he writes ruefully (24 July, 1875). “I wish my temper 
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had changed with my years, but to be romantic, even 
yet, is a mistake and I feel it keenly.”” Even calling upon 
her had its drawbacks. His brougham was an annoyance ; 


hours difficult to arrange. 


You are alone (he writes to Lady Chesterfield, 25 May, 1875), 
and so am I. So far as feeling is concerned, my life is almost as 
solitary as yours. Selina will return to town to-day, but I shall 
not see her till to-morrow. I know what it is when she arrives 
after an absence, and when she receives the homage of the various 


branches of the House of Bridgeman. 


For a whole year the ‘“‘cold-hearted Selina” had 
refused to send him her picture; when it arrived in 
January 1876, he wrote: “I assure you I would rather 
have it than Stars and Garters.”’ He brings it to town 
because he “‘could not bear its being in a Buckinghamshire 
exile for months”; and adds: “And when I first saw 
her she had curls. Oh! dream of dreams! ‘To think 
that day—and that careless hour—I met my fate.” 
A sentence almost as cryptic as when he writes (29 April, 
1876): “I fear our Romance is over, if indeed it ever 
existed except in my imagination—but still I sometimes 
dreamed that the dream might last until I slumbered 
for ever.” Disraeli’s last years of office were to be so 
grave, so momentous, so absorbing that they no longer 
leave time for the sort of fantasy with which he had 
invested Selina. Though complaints still occur, as 
when he tells her sister that “the letter S is no longer in 
his alphabet” ; or the lady herself: “I see you so cruelly 
little, and life to me is so dreary without your society, 
that if the deprivation is continued and prolonged I 
feel sure I shall never be well’, affairs were too pressing, 
infirmities too encroaching to maintain the key pitched 
at the old romantic tone. As time goes on, his letters 
are less a lover’s than a friend’s; or, rather, of one who 
had found in Lady Bradford and her family what he 
himself calls ‘fa link between me and the domestic 
principle”. Her letters are “like the visits of birds to 
a sick man, or the breath of fragrant winds”. They are 
invaluable to him; his solitary joy; they support him 
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in all the cares of life ; she cannot write to him too often. 
“There is one person to whom I shall never change my 
name”, he wrote on 10 April, 1876; and more and 
more he treasured her affection. 

Immense cares were before him—troubles in the near 
East—“‘had it not been for Bulgarian atrocities”, he 
writes resentfully (24 Sept., 1876), “we should have made 
a peace satisfactory to Europe and very honourable to 
England” ; and of the atrocity-monger himself : “I think 
if we conclude peace, Gladstone ought to retire into 
La Trappe. I can fancy that grim visage digging his 
own grave, and writing letters to Mrs. (G) to join 
him”; dissensions in the Cabinet—“‘I have had some 
of the most terrible days I can well remember’, he 
writes to Lady Bradford (24 Jan., 1878), when sending 
her the news of the resignations of Lord Derby and Lord 
Carnavon ; and worst of all increasing ill-health. “I 
really am too old for ambition,” he writes (15 April, 1876), 
“and, except that I shall rarely see you again when my 
reign is over, the loss of my sceptre would not break my 
heart.” But on Christmas Day, 1878, whilst the snow 
was falling: “Everything, they say, comes too late. 
It is something if it comes. However I won’t complain 
of life. I have hada good innings and cannot at all agree 
with the great King that all is vanity.” 

That summer he had had his great triumph, the 
Congress of Berlin. ‘“This is a wondrous scene,” he 
writes (26 June, 1878), “life in its highest form .. . the 
weather ...a midsummer night’s dream. Banquets 
and receptions every day and eve.” But the demand 
upon him was colossal; and “unless it ends in another 
week . . . | hardly know what will become of me’’, he 
tells Selina; whilst to Lady Chesterfield he sends the 
news (July 7) “I count upon reaching London about 
Monday or ‘Tuesday week and hope to bring with me, 
signed and sealed, a ‘Treaty of Peace of which the Country 
will not be ashamed.”” ‘The Queen gave him the Garter ; 
the City of London a banquet, where there was not 
“merely cheering, but rising in their places of a thousand 
guests and waving of kerchiefs and all that, napkins 
included”. ‘“‘Quite ashamed”, he adds, “‘to write this 
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egotistical trash which is only for your dear eyes,” 
“T am fairly well,” he tells Lady Chesterfield (16 Nov., 
1878), “but with a war in Africa, a war in Asia, and 
something worse in Southern Europe, one’s nervous 
system ought to give way.” 

February 1879, brought the disaster of Isandhlwana ; 
September the “awful catastrophe of Cabul”; and in 
the following March the Cabinet decided upon dissolu- 
tion. “The only bright things at Downing Street’’, 
he had told Lady Bradford in January, “are my rose- 
coloured muftees” (they had been her Christmas present). 
“Cardinal Manning, who had a long interview this 
morning, seemed envious and regretted, I think, he 
had not his red stockings on” ; in April he finds “winding 
up a Government as hard work as forming one, without 
any of its excitements. My room is filled with beggars 
. . . and my desk is covered with letters like a snow- 
storm.” And on April 10, “Discomfited, defeated and, 
if not disgraced, prostrate, by a singular anomaly and 
irony of fate, I pass my life now in exercising supreme 
power ; making peers, creating baronets, and showering 
places and pensions on a rapacious crew.” On the 2Ist, 
he tells Selina: “‘H.M. insists upon softening the 
catastrophe by my dining and sleeping at the Castle.” 
To Lady Chesterfield he had written: ‘‘You are always 
sending me beautiful things. . . . I can only send my 
love, and the affections of a fallen Minister are not worth 
much.” : 

He spent the summer at Hughenden, absorbed, as he 
tells Lady Bradford, “in pursuits which are fatal to 
correspondence”’, i.e. the writing of ““Endymion”’. He was 
solitary but not unhappy with his peacocks (“they seem 
to be here my only friends’, he had once written), his 
swans and his trees. “I have been in this county now 
sixty years’, he writes to Lady Chesterfield (11 June, 1880) 
“and yet I never saw my lands and home in May and 
June. . . . They are too delightful and I cannot live 
without cuckoos and ‘nightingales and pink May.” 
Endymion was published in November; and he sends 
her a copy. He had taken 19, Curzon Street; and in 
January he returned to, town. Of his speech on the 
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Address, he writes to Selina (8 Jan., 1881): “I am glad 
you were not displeased with what I said in the House of 
Lords, but I had much to say which I was physically 
unable to express—and had to leave the House.”” “The 
weather has completely upset me and I really cannot 
fight against it any more”, he writes on Jan. 26, in his 
last letter to Lady Chesterfield, “as they say it would 
kill a horse”. And he thanks her “for many seasonable 
gifts”, adding pathetically: “I wish I had appetite to 
do justice to your munificent bounty.” 

February brought a slight renewal of strength; and 
his letters to Lady Bradford describe two parties he had 
attended as well as a Conservative meeting at his new 
house, which he finds “‘agreeable and convenient in 
every respect”. “I saw your sister driving in the Park’’, 
he writes (9 Feb., 1881). ‘““The westerly wind and the 
sunbeams allowed me also to move and breathe, but 
my sufferings have been also great during the last month 
though I have not wearied you with them.”” On March 
11, he mentions a dinner he had given, at which 
whilst his guests enquired after his gout, he had required 
“their sympathy for greater sufferings of which they 
knew nothing”. And on the 16th, he sends “‘a hurried 
line” (his last), ‘‘just to say that I trust I shall see you 
to-morrow if I call as | hope about six o’clock”. 

Pathetic with the helplessness of death (by Quain’s 
orders his Communion that Easter Sunday was denied 
him!) yet eloquent tribute to that strange, romantic 
friendship are Lord Rowton’s words when, describing 
those last days to Lady Bradford, he writes : 


He often said he knew he had no chance, and seemed to wish 
almost that the doctors would tell him so. But they did not 
know—or would not tell him. . . . And so it came that he had 
not the opportunity of sending a word to some to whom, as I 
thought I could see, he would have sent a loving message had he 


known what was so near. 
G. H. STEVENSON. 








Art. 3.—THE SPANISH REVOLUTION 


PAIN is probably the least understood country in 

Europe, and that in spite (or is it because ?) of the 
fact that of late years it has attracted large numbers of 
foreign visitors. ‘The reason for this ignorance is not, 
however, far to seek, since it is due to the general neglect 
of Spanish history abroad, and there is no people whose 
past is so closely bound up with its present and future 
as the Spanish. In these circumstances the hasty 
generalizations of “Our Special Correspondent”’, sent to 
the Peninsula for a few days whenever trouble threatens, 
are more than usually inaccurate ; while for the British 
reader the difficulty of a correct interpretation of 
Spanish problems is enhanced by the anti-clerical and 
anti-monarchical tone adopted by the greater part of 
his Press even when it is nominally Conservative : since 
Spain, even under a republican régime, is overwhelmingly 
Catholic and monarchist, it is easy to see how distorted 
a view of it is usually presented to the British public. 

The origin of the present disturbances is to be found 
in the decay of the old institutions of Spain, and the 
failure to evolve from them anything which should take 
their place. In other countries, it is true, there have been 
violent changes ; but when one régime was overthrown, 
its successor was at any rate of native manufacture. The 
British Constitution has so far proved extremely adapt- 
able, though it may be that we shall sacrifice the 
substance to the shadow once too often; the French 
genius has always been equal to the task of translating 
the eternal truth fashionable at the moment into con- 
stitutional terms of a decidedly Gallic type; while 
whatever may be said against Fascism, it is an essentially 
Italian product. Spain has had no such good fortune, 
and since her old political system broke down under the 
burden of a world empire in the sixteenth century, she 
has adopted one imported makeshift after another. 
Philip V introduced the methods of monarchical France ; 
the Liberals of a later era looked to the French Revolu- 
tion for their inspiration; while at the Restoration in 
1875 a parody of the British Constitution became the 
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law of the land. All continuity, all touch with the old 
Spain of the Middle Ages, was thus completely lost, and 
none of the later improvizations really suited the national 
genius. ‘Ihe present Republican Constitution is the 
fourteenth or fifteenth within little more than a century. 

Not the least important reason for this unfortunate 
breach with the past is the fact that Spain was never 
united, and the national tradition is centrifugal. Until 
the date of Napoleon’s invasion there was never any 
Cortes for the whole country, and to this day King 
Alfonso claims his throne as “King of Castille, Leon, 
Aragon,” etc. There was, in effect, no sound foundation 
upon which to build an edifice capable of weathering 
the storms of the modern world, and so we arrive at 
the paradox that the most conservative people in Europe 
bids fair to acquire the reputation of being the most 
revolutionary. 

There were, however, three institutions which had 
the strength and the prestige necessary to hold Spain 
together, and they were the monarchy, the Church, and 
the army. ‘The tragedy of recent Spanish history has 
been that the disputed succession to the throne has 
divided the Right, and has thus provided the revolu- 
tionary elements—originally quite insignificant—with an 
opportunity which they would otherwise have lacked. 
In retrospect, it is difficult to resist the conclusion that 
it would have been far better for Spain had Don Carlos 
succeeded his brother in 1833 ; in that event the position 
of the Crown would not have been weakened by the 
necessity of continually making concessions to the Left, 
and it is more than probable that there would never 
have been one republic, let alone two. As it was, the 
monarchy became the puppet of the parties, the Church 
was despoiled, and the army, like the legions in the later 
days of the Roman Empire, served the ambitions of its 
commanders rather than the country it was supposed to 
defend. “My guns were in the pockets of the ministers”’, 
Admiral Cervera is reported to have observed to his 
American captors, and the remark well illustrates the 
condition of Spanish public life as the result of the 
developments already outlined. 
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The not unnatural consequence of all this was a 
general apathy on the part of the vast majority of the 
people towards the problems of government. The country 
was exhausted by the long struggle to retain the hegemony 
of the world, and at home every effort at reform, such 
as that made by Charles III, seemed doomed to ultimate 
failure. A fog of pessimism settled down on the Peninsula, 
and the nation, which in the sixteenth century surpassed 
all others in activity and imagination, sank into intro- 
spection of the most unprofitable type. Spain ceased 
to create, and became the synonym for a country that 
had had its day. 

Such was the position when the Great War came, and 
although Spain preserved her neutrality throughout that 
conflict, its effect upon her was considerable. In four 
short years she passed from poverty to affluence, and 
the richer she became the more intolerable appeared 
the administrative chaos that was her government. In 
1921 the disaster at Anual, in Morocco, shamed the 
proudest people in Europe, and in the following year 
the triumph of Signor Mussolini showed what could be 
done to cleanse the Augean Stables of corrupt politics. 
On 13 September, 1923, General Primo de Rivera 
effected his pronunciamiento, and there commenced 
that directorial régime which was the last attempt to 
effect reform without having recourse to revolution. 

The strength and weakness of the Directory were 
the qualities of General Primo de Rivera. He was a 
soldier above all else, and as such he was inclined to 
consider that the problems with which he was confronted 
were simpler than was really the case. On the several 
occasions on which the present writer discussed political 
matters with him, General Primo de Rivera gave the 
impression of an honest and patriotic man, which he 
undoubtedly was, contending with difficulties which his 
training made it impossible for him to understand. 
Yet there can be no shadow of doubt but that his assump- 
tion of power was extremely popular with all classes, 
and in the early months of its existence the Directory 
had a more solid body of public opinion behind it than 
any Spanish administration has enjoyed before or since. 
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Moreover, it accomplished more for Spain at home and 
abroad than any government had effected since the 
reign of Charles III, and after it had been in office for 
two or three years Spain seemed about to resume her 
old place as one of the Great Powers. Why, then, it 
will be asked, was the fall of the Directory so sudden, 
and so fatal in its consequences ? 

The answer is that General Primo de Rivera com- 
mitted two blunders of the first magnitude, and that 
his relations with King Alfonso were never cordial. His 
first mistake was in not summoning the Cortes to ratify 
his coup d’état, as Signor Mussolini had summoned the 
Italian Parliament to do on the morrow of the March 
on Rome, for not only would he have obtained an 
enormous majority, but he would have deprived his 
opponents of the argument—which they used with such 
deadly effect—that every act of the Directory was illegal. 
The second blunder was the failure to reform the army 
by converting it into a small professional force, which 
would have been a source of strength, rather than one 
of weakness, to the government; but it was, perhaps, 
too much to expect this from one who had been himself 
a soldier all his life. 

The misunderstanding between King Alfonso and 
General Primo de Rivera was as unfortunate for Spain 
as that between King Constantine and M. Venizelos 
was for Greece. ‘The general had—as has been said— 
serious limitations, and one of them was his failure to 
appreciate the force of tradition, a mistake which, 
incidentally, has never been made by Signor Mussolini. 
He thus tended to ignore the Crown, and had actually 
arranged to replace King Alfonso by the Infante Don 
Juan if the former showed any signs of opposing his 
wishes. Later, the relations of the two men improved 
somewhat, but the result of the treatment which the 
Monarch had received from his minister was to weaken 
the prestige of the throne on the one hand; while, on 
the other, the King became identified with that minister’s 
policy in the eyes of all the enemies of the Directory. 
Whether it would not in the long run have proved a 
wiser policy for the King to have insisted upon the 
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ratification of the coup d’état by the Cortes, and to have 
withdrawn from the country had the minister refused 
to pursue such a course, is another matter ; but to have 
done this would have necessitated on the part of Don 
Alfonso a prescience with which few mortals are endowed. 

To some extent, of course, the failure of the Directory 
was due to the fact that General Primo de Rivera was 
obsessed with an analogy which was quite false, namely 
that he was a Spanish Mussolini. ‘The Duce is a civilian, 
has always been a politician, and long before he attained 
office he was the head of a powerful party. Whereas 
the Spaniard was none of these. Nor was this all, for 
Fascism has reorganized Italy from beneath, whereas the 
Spanish Directory endeavoured to reform Spain from 
above. Yet, when all is said and done, General Primo 
de Rivera was the greatest Spanish statesman since 
Cisneros and Mendoza, and with a little more luck he 
would have succeeded. ‘The dice were too heavily loaded 
against him, though perhaps his greatest handicap was 
his own character. 

The fall of General Primo de Rivera, actually precipi- 
tated by his failing health, left the King to face the 
enemies that the Directory had raised on all sides. 
There were two courses open to the Monarch: he could 
follow the example of King Alexander of Jugo-Slavia, 
and establish a royal dictatorship, or he could get back 
to normal constitutional conditions at the earliest 
possible moment. ‘The first alternative had much to 
recommend it, but the whole tradition of his branch 
of the House of Bourbon was against autocracy, and those 
who, in another country, would have supported their 
monarch in such a policy, in Spain were the adherents 
of the Carlist claimant, Don Jaime. King Alfonso, 
therefore, determined to retrace his steps, and General 
Berenguer was appointed to succeed General Primo de 
Rivera, while a speedy return to the old Constitution 
now became the order of the day. 

The new administration had not been in office for 
more than a few weeks before the chaotic political con- 
dition of the country became painfully apparent. ‘The 
government of the Directory had broken the old Con- 
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servative and Liberal parties, and only the purely 
revolutionary organizations remained intact, if under- 
ground. General Berenguer, to give him his due, 
appreciated these facts, and he wished to hold the 
elections before the Left had gathered sufficient strength 
to become a real menace to the existing order. In this 
desire he was opposed by certain monarchist politicians 
who wished, by removing the officials appointed by the 
Directory first of all, to “‘jerrymander”’ the constituencies 
in such a way as to secure the return of a majority of 
their own adherents, and thus to enable them to become 
the arbiters of their country’s destiny. In vain the 
Prime Minister argued that the only way to avert 
revolution was to elect a Cortes at the earliest possible 
moment, and thus to restore legality in the most favour- 
able conditions for the Crown. His opponents would 
not listen to him, and by representing that the only 
constitutional course was to hold the local elections 
first, they unfortunately gained the ear of the King. 
So the General Election was repeatedly postponed 
throughout the year 1930, while the Left gained in 
strength every day by asserting that the Government 
never intended to hold the elections at all. 

At this point there took place the insurrection at 
Jaca, and the consequent proclamation of a state of 
siege, with the result that a further postponement 
became necessary. By this time the politicians in 
question had decided to get rid of General Berenguer 
altogether, as an obstacle in their path, and so they 
declared that they would not take part in the elections 
even when they were held. ‘This action certainly 
succeeded in its object of bringing about the fall of 
General Berenguer, but it sealed the fate of the monarchy 
itself, which thus collapsed because of the selfishness of 
those very politicians who most loudly proclaimed them- 
selves its supporters. Nevertheless, it is impossible to 
acquit the Prime Minister himself of a considerable 
amount of the blame. The probity of General Berenguer 
is above question, but he has never been the man to 
exercise effective control over others, and he was as 
little able to check the Conde de Romanones in the 
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field of politics as he had been capable of making General 


Silvestre obey his orders in the mountains of the Riff 
ten years before. Unfortunately, too, neither he nor 
his Royal master realized that these self-same politicians 
no longer had any followers worth the name, and not 
the least serious of the many mistakes made at this time 
was that of taking the old party hacks at their own 
valuation. In short, if he was not by nature a believer 
in a dolce far niente policy, the result of his tenure of 
office was as disastrous as if such had been the case. 

The resignation of General Berenguer was followed 
by the return to power of the old politicians whom the 
vast majority of Spaniards, whatever their political 
opinions, hoped the Directory had driven out of public 
life for ever. Back they all came at the King’s request, 
and from the moment that they were seen trooping 
once more into the Royal Palace at Madrid the fate of 
the monarchy was sealed. ‘The traditional defenders of 
the throne had little stomach for a fight to protect those 
whom they profoundly mistrusted, while the revolu- 
tionaries gleefully pointed out that the Crown had now 
so closely associated itself with the “old gang” that it 
was hopeless to attempt to get rid of the latter without 
also abolishing the former. What followed is common 
knowledge. The local elections were duly held in April, 
1931, and the opponents of the existing order swept the 
larger cities, though they were in an enormous minority 
elsewhere. ‘The monarchy thereupon collapsed like a 
house of cards; the Royal Family left the country, and, 
to the great surprise of Europe, the Second Spanish 
Republic came into existence. 

King Alfonso had, over a period of years, made him- 
self so popular in Great Britain and France that it was 
not realized abroad how isolated he had of late become 
in his own country. In his admirable book, Spazn’s 
Uncertain Crown, Mr. Robert Sencourt very rightly 
says of the monarch : 


He stopped short somewhere of attaining to communion with 
his country’s intellectual leaders.... His greatest painter, 
Zuloaga, was never summoned to his Court. His most popular 
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novelist, Ibafiez, was provoked to write a vulgar diatribe against 
him. His most famous scholar and thinker, Don Miguel de 
Unamuno, was banished.... Every type of thoughtfulness 
was alien to Don Alfonso, and even when he visited a school or 
university, the Duke of Miranda, his major-domo, arranged that 
he should speak with no one but those in a brilliant social position, 
or else the successful sportsmen. ‘The scholars did not count. 


It is, unhappily, a common mistake of monarchs to 
ignore those who mould their subjects’ opinion, though 
it is carefully avoided by the greatest of them—by a 
Louis XIV or a Charles II. Such an attitude drives those 
who could be of the greatest assistance to the throne 
into the ranks of its opponents, and such was the case 
with King Alfonso. 

Then, again, by his opposition to regionalism he had 
forced the growing demand for decentralization to take 
an anti-monarchical form. In this matter the King 
allowed the influence of his Capet and Bourbon ancestors 
to carry the day against his Hapsburg forbears, with the 
disastrous consequence that the richest part of Spain, 
namely Catalonia, became the most disaffected. This 
Bourbon passion for centralization—which betrays so 
clearly the French origin of the family—has wrought 
havoc in Spain ever since Philip V first crossed the 
Pyrenees. It was largely responsible for the loss of 
America, and it was one of the most potent factors in 
bringing about the recent revolution. Among Don 
Alfonso’s many titles is that of Count of Barcelona, and 
it would not have been difficult to have satisfied Catalan 
aspirations without in any way weakening the throne ; 
but the King would have none of it, with the result 
that Catalonia became another Ireland, and for much 
the same reason. After the elections in April of last year 
it was Barcelona that started the revolution, and if the 
monarchy is to be permanently restored, it must reverse 
its previous policy in this matter. Centralization at 
Madrid has been tried for two centuries, and it has 
definitely failed. If the Bourbons wish to regain—and 
to retain—the throne of Spain they must reconcile them- 
selves to the fact. 

Did King Alfonso make a mistake in not fighting it 
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out when the result of the elections became known ? 
It would be idle to pretend that there are not a great 
many Spaniards who censure him for what they term his 
precipitate flight, and who believe that even at that 
late hour the proverbial “whiff of grapeshot”, or its 
modern equivalent, would have settled the whole 
business. It may be that such would have been the 
case, but those who would have a throne with its steps 
awash with blood ignore the character of the Monarch. 
Don Alfonso has always resolutely set his face against 
shooting his subjects, and though he was probably wrong 
in this particular instance, it is impossible not to respect 
his motives. His peaceful departure has thrown the 
odium for the subsequent disorders upon his successors 
in office, and that will be remembered to the credit of 
the monarchy if and when the time comes for its restora- 
tion. The personal factor, too, must be taken into 
account, for it is more than probable that delay would 
have meant arrest; and, as James II told Dundee, 
“there is but a small distance between the prisons and 
the graves of kings’’. 

If ever a régime came into being with everything in 
its favour, that régime was the Spanish Second Republic. 
It is true that when, after the fall of the First Republic, 
Castelar had been asked what he would do in the event 
of a second coming into existence, he had tersely replied, 
“Emigrate”’, but the disastrous period that followed the 
previous exile of the Bourbons had been completely 
forgotten. ‘The Spaniard is by nature a pessimist, but 
on those rare occasions when he does allow himself to 
indulge in optimism he becomes very optimistic indeed, 
and so it was in the spring of 1931. He had allowed 
himself to be persuaded that once the throne had 
disappeared all would be for the best in the best of all 
possible worlds, and the ease with which the transition 
was effected was calculated to confirm him in this 
comfortable belief. In any event, it was spring, and 
with the enormous wealth of the Royal Family (an article 
of faith with every revolutionary) about to be distributed 
among the people, a future of republican idleness seemed 
assured, and this was a welcome relief after the rule of 
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the Directory, with its uncomfortable gospel of zmprobus 
labor for the greatness of Spain. 

The first weakness of the new order to manifest itself 
was the utter lack of capable leaders. The revolution 
had brought no fresh talent, with the doubtful exception 
of Sefior Azafia, into the public life of Spain, and the 
majority of those who now held positions of importance 
were veterans in the political arena. Worse still was 
the fact that their outlook was as antiquated as they were 
themselves, for intellectually they were of the generation 
of 1848: they believed in a political cure for economic 
ills, and they were convinced that the best method of 
proving their breadth of mind was, apart from tolerating 
the sale of pornographic literature of the most nauseating 
type, to initiate an attack on the Church in the most 
approved manner of French anti-clericalism. Professors 
and other so-called intellectuals swarmed in all the best 
paid posts, and the common bond between them was 
the fixed belief that in Spain they had a tabula rasa 
upon which they could inscribe the charter of their 
new Utopia. In short, save for a few renegade 
monarchists, of whom the most notable was General 
Sanjurjo, there was not a man among them who had any 
actual experience of affairs. 

In so far as the monarchy had been overthrown, and 
had not merely collapsed, its fall had been due to a 
coalition of republicans, socialists, and Catalan separatists. 
Once the republic was an established fact the price 
claimed by the last of these ill-assorted allies had to be 
paid, and after a good deal of wrangling Catalonia 
became a Generalttat—that is to say a more or less 
autonomous body with a status somewhere between that 
of a colony, with an unofficial majority in the legislature, 
and a Dominion. Meanwhile, the more the socialists 
and the republicans saw of one another the less they 
liked each other; but, although not a dog barked on 
the Right, they dared not quarrel in view of the fact 
that the power of the stmditcato unico, which looks to 
Moscow for guidance, was growing for all men to see. 
Accordingly, it was decided to do nothing for the 
present until the Constituent Cortes had been elected, 
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as inaction appeared to be the only policy that would 
not wreck the alliance upon which the régime rested. 
In the interval, the Press of Europe extolled the immacu- 
late new order in the Peninsula, and those who ventured 
to question its continuance were denounced as black 
reactionaries. 

The extremists, however—that is to say the com- 
munists, anarchists, and syndicalists—had not assisted 
to overthrow King Alfonso merely to put President 
Alcala Zamora in his place, and having got rid of the 
monarchy they now turned against the other great 
bulwark of civilization in the country, namely the Church. 
In May the storm broke, and all over Spain convents 
and churches were sacked and burnt; while the police, 
obedient to the orders of the government, made no 
attempt to interfere. In many districts the inhabitants, 
once they realized that those who were nominally 
responsible for the preservation of law and order intended 
to do nothing, banded themselves together in defence 
of the clergy and of their property, and thus put a stop 
to the perpetration of fresh excesses; while elsewhere 
the outrages only ceased when there were no more 
sacred buildings to be gutted. It may be remarked, as 
evidence of the complicity of the authorities in this 
disgraceful business, that those who were responsible for 
the atrocities in question have never been brought to 
justice, although their identity is no secret either to the 
public or to the police. 

The attitude of the ministers on this occasion initiated 
that alienation of the moderate elements from the new 
régime that has proceeded apace ever since, for it made 
quite clear that the real rulers of the Second Republic 
were to be found much further to the Left than had 
previously appeared. ‘The elections which were held 
shortly afterwards confirmed this tendency, for they 
were quite shamelessly ‘“‘made”, and the Constituent 
Cortes consequently represented, not the Spanish people, 
but the minority which had brought about the fall of 
the monarchy. Abroad, and particularly in England, 
the true state of affairs was not realized, and in certain 
circles which should have been better informed there 
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was actually a disposition to gloat over the misfortunes 
of the Church. The truth, of course, is that the Church 
has not been attacked in Spain because it is Catholic, but 
because it is Christian; while the onslaught on the 
churches and convents was but the signal for an attack 
upon property of all kinds. It is every day becoming 
abundantly more clear that it is Chrstianity, and all for 
which it stands, that the revolutionaries wish to destroy, 
and republican legislation is being carefully directed 
to that end. 

There appears to be a widespread conviction that the 
Church in Spain before the advent of the Second Republic 
was an institution of almost boundless wealth, upon 
which its clergy lived in idleness, if not in actual vice. 
Nothing in reality could be further from the truth. 
The Church was disendowed—after scenes of violence 
to which such majestic ruins as those of Poblet bear 
testimony—early in the reign of Isabella II, and the small 
sum which was earmarked in the budgets of the monarchy 
for ecclesiastical purposes represented compensation of a 
sort for the vast revenue which the State had taken 
from the Church. ‘This item was suppressed at the 
Revolution, and, in addition, the property bequeathed 
to the Church during the period that has elapsed since 
the earlier disendowment has now also been confiscated. 
These facts are not known nearly so widely as should be 
the case, and the mere statement of them is the most 
effective reply to those who seek to defend the attitude 
of the present régime on any other grounds save those 
of pure Bolshevism. 

The case of the expelled Order of Jesus illustrates the 
actual position very well indeed. The Jesuits had six 
centres of higher or university studies; twenty secon- 
dary schools or colleges, of which fifteen were boarding 
schools ; two observatories, at ‘Tortosa and Granada ; 
and a leper colony at Fontilles: there were also ten 
seminaries. These establishments were kept up by 
voluntary contributions, which have naturally now 
ceased, so that all the State has gained, on the material 
side, has been the acquisition of a number of buildings 
which it certainly cannot afford to utilize properly. Of 
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course, what the authorities desire is not merely the 
possession of bricks and mortar, but the complete control 
of education, which they will thus be able to direct into 
anti-Christian channels, as in Russia. Here, again, the 
figures are unusually eloquent. According to the recent 
statements of the Minister of Public Education, the 
State schools in Madrid receive only 37,000 children as 
against 44,000 who are taught in private schools, of 
which the vast majority are controlled by the religious 
orders. Nor is this all, for the secularization of the 
educational system would necessitate the expenditure 
of some sixty millions, whereas the government has at 
its disposal only twenty-eight millions. The motives 
for the attack on the Church must clearly be sought 
elsewhere than in a new-found zeal for education. 

It might have been thought that King Alfonso’s 
peaceful departure from the country would have induced 
the republic to treat him generously so far as his property 
was concerned, but the very opposite has proved to be 
the case. The new government, after a ludicrous trial 
of the absent Monarch, has confiscated everything belong- 
ing to the Royal Family upon which it could lay its 
hands, and it has thus adopted the policy that Louis 
Napoleon followed with regard to the House of Orleans, 
a policy which, it will be remembered, when it was 
inaugurated gave rise to the witticism : “C’est le premter 
vol de Taigle.”’ Much of King Alfonso’s property has 
already been sold, and it is stated by competent witnesses 
that the sales were so arranged that the friends of the 
new masters of Spain were enabled to purchase what they 
wanted at a remarkably low price. ‘This harsh treatment 
has produced a very definite reaction in the Monarch’s 
favour, for the Spaniard is not by nature vindictive, and 
he is certainly far too much of a gentleman to get any 
pleasure out of kicking an opponent when he is down. 
Moreover, the enemies of the Crown had—as has been 
said—so long and so loudly proclaimed that the Royal 
Family had a vast fortune invested abroad that the 
spectacle of them modestly housed in a hotel at Fontaine- 
bleau had quite turned the tables on their detractors. 

The more effectively to secure themselves against the 
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Right—for the measure has never been effectively put 
into operation against the Left—the triumphant revolu- 
tionaries enacted the “‘Law for the Defence of the 
Republic”, which, inter alta, makes all monarchist 
propaganda illegal. By this means the royalists were 
wholly excluded from the Constituent Cortes, and their 
principal newspaper, the 4.B.C., has been, like the 
Catholic El Debate, repeatedly suspended. In effect, 
the old dreary drama of liberty being repressed in the 
name of liberty has been re-enacted in Spain ever since 
the advent of the republic. On the other hand, the 
excesses of the Left have, save on the rarest occasions, 
been tolerated, and some republican journalists have 
actually shown so little sense of humour as to acclaim 
the activities of the gunmen as a proof of progress, 
citing the example of the United States in support of 
this contention. ‘The manifest injustice of all this has 
unfortunately been obscured from the Spanish public 
by the divisions of the Right, and instead of uniting 
against their common foe, Catholics, Alfonsists, and 
Carlists have frittered away their strength in mutual 
recriminations, thus allowing their opponents to proceed 
against them separately. 

The republic, by its attitude towards the Church and 
the monarchy, has thus completely alienated moderate 
opinion, and it is time that this fact was appreciated 
abroad. Foreigners have been too inclined to take the 
Constitution at its face value as a modern and enlightened 
document, and have not studied its application. It 
provides that no Spanish citizen shall be forced to change 
his place of residence, and yet the Cardinal Primate was 
hounded across the frontier for a few phrases in a pastoral. 
It decrees that in no case shall property be confiscated 
for political reasons, and yet that of the Jesuits has been 
seized wholesale. It lays down that Spanish citizens 
shall not be indefinitely kept in prison without being 
brought to trial, and yet numbers of people are still 
incarcerated on vague charges of maladministration in the 
days of the Directory, while the brothers Miralles were 
imprisoned for ten months for supposed complicity in 
a monarchist plot that never existed. It has always 
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been the great weakness of Spanish politics that the letter 
of successive Constitutions has been one thing and the 
spirit in which they have been worked quite another, 
but never has there been such a gulf between fact and 
theory as in these days of the Second Republic. 

This alienation of the Right has naturally resulted in the 
basis of the régime being shifted ever further to the Left 
in a manner unpleasantly reminiscent of the Kerensky 
government in Russia. There has been an unparalleled 
outbreak of disorder and violence all over the country, 
and although Sefior Azafia has always taken immediate 
steps to crush any actual rising, he only permits the police 
to interfere in the last resort. ‘here can by no doubt 
whatever that the authorities regard the existing unrest 
merely as the usual groundswell of revolution, and believe 
that with the passage of time it will subside. They may, 
of course, be right in this contention, but with the 
memory of what happened in Russia, and of what very 
nearly happened in Italy, still fresh in the minds of those 
who have anything to lose, the latter are frankly perturbed 
at the course of events. ‘The more conservative of the 
republicans, such as Sefiores Maura and Lerroux, have 
so far failed to act as a check upon their revolutionary 
colleagues, and so a great many of those who, twelve 
months ago, were prepared to give the republic a chance 
are now beginning to wonder if stability can ever be 
regained without a fresh change of régime. 

The republic has settled nothing, and has unsettled 
much. During the year 1931 the total savings fell by 
no less a sum than {£28,000,000, while the extent to which 
the land is going out of cultivation is shown by the fact 
that during the same period there was a decline of 
25 per cent. in the sale of superphosphates, There was, 
as every fair-minded person must admit, a strong case for 
breaking up the large estates, whose owners for the most 
part were absentee, but the agrarian policy of the 
republic is State proprietorship on the Russian plan, and 
what that must mean in the end where so individualistic 
a people as the Spanish is concerned can easily be 
imagined. A glance at any newspaper published in the 
Peninsula is sufficient to show the extent to which law- 
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lessness now prevails, and though it would be manifestly 
foolish to deny that the republic has anything at all to 
its credit, yet it is impossible to resist the conclusion that 
such reforms of minor abuses as have been effected have 
been purchased at far too high a price. 

Nor is this all, for the whole fabric of society is in 
danger. From time immemorial the Crown and the 
Church have been the two chief pillars of civilization in 
the country, and now the one has been overthrown, 
while the other is in deadly peril. ‘The Spanish people 
are losing their way, and their new guides will only lead 
them further astray. The tragedy of the republic is that 
it destroys, but does not create, and it may be said to 
do far more harm on the moral and spiritual, than on the 
material, side. In this respect the First Republic was 
bad enough, but the Second is far worse. Asin Russia, 
the young people are encouraged to shake off all restraint, 
particularly where sex is concerned, and “‘free love” is 
being upheld as an advanced and ennobling practice. 
This general relaxation of discipline is showing itself 
in many ways, and quite young girls, in defiance of the 
wishes of their parents, are being sent to Moscow for 
training as agitators, while in the navy the lower is so 
overwhelmingly communist that it is with the utmost 
difficulty that the officers were recently able to persuade 
the men to fire a ceremonial salute in honour of the 
President. 

If there be one example of the weakness of the re- 
publican authorities towards the extreme Left more 
outstanding than another, it is the surprising treatment 
of Casanellas, who was one of those implicated in the 
murder of Sefior Dato, then Prime Minister, in 1921. 
Casanellas, who was an anarchist, made good his escape 
to Russia after the perpetration of the crime and was 
there converted to communism. On the fall of the 
monarchy he returned to Spain, and proceeded to work 
for the establishment of a soviet régime. When nearly 
a year had elapsed he was arrested, not, as might be 
supposed, to be put upon his trial for his share in the 
murder of Don Eduardo Dato, but to be deported for his 
communist activities: indeed, he actually received a 
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free pardon for the former offence. Such an attitude 
on the part of the authorities is little short of a definite 
encouragement of the murder of the leaders of the 
Right, but it is all of a piece with the refusal to proceed 
against those responsible for the destruction of religious 
buildings. 

It would thus appear to be clear that the republic 
cannot continue to survive indefinitely in its present 
form. The general situation is neither stationary, 
nor improving, but is steadily getting worse, and there 
are not enough people sufficiently interested in the 
continuance of the present régime to make the necessary 
effort to keep it in the saddle. In these latter days the 
stability of a governmental system is apt to depend 
primarily, not upon its ability to bring about the reign 
of justice on earth, but upon the support of enough 
citizens with a vested interest in its retention of office, 
and this is just what the Second Republic lacks, It is 
true that the present French Republic arouses no 
particular enthusiasm in any quarter, and it has only 
lasted for sixty years because, since the Comte de Cham- 
bord refused to accept the tricolour, there has not been 
any alternative that did not appear to be worse. In 
Spain the position is very different, for not only does the 
modern Spaniard—at any rate in the towns, where 
revolutions are made—still welcome change for its own sake 
with an enthusiasm which the disillusioned Frenchman 
has long since abandoned, but if the republic continues 
on its present course there will be no alternative that 
will not be decidedly preferable. 

In all probability things will have to be worse before 
they are better; that is to say, it is more than likely 
there will be a period of anarchy, or even of communist 
rule, before Spanish conservatism once more asserts 
itself. ‘Ihe communists aim at a soviet republic on the 
Russian model, which shall include Portugal, but this 
would never be tolerated by the Powers, quite apart 
from the fact that a short experience of communism in 
office would suffice to disgust the Spaniard with it. Yet 
it may prove in the end to be better for Spain to drain 
the cup of degradation to the dregs, for the ghastly failure 
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of the First Republic was not sufficient to convince her 
that salvation lay alone in throne and altar. A few 
months ago it seemed that the recent history of Portugal 
might furnish a parallel for the future course of events 
in Spain, but the pendulum has since swung further to 
the Left in the latter than it ever did in the former, and 
to restore order something more will be required than 
the kid-glove methods of General Carmona. Sooner 
or later, however, the dictator must make his appearance, 
and Spain being what she is, he is almost certain to be a 
soldier. 

One problem that exercises the minds of many is the 
chance of a restoration of the dethroned dynasty, but some 
time must yet elapse before this can be said to be a 
practical question. ‘The monarchists are divided still 
between Carlists and Alfonsists, while even among the 
latter there is disagreement whether the monarchy should 
be restored in the person of King Alfonso, or in that of 
his son, Don Juan. ‘The return of the Bourbons 
depends upon the dictator who will eventually emerge 
from the present confusion of parties, unless, of course, 
King Alfonso decides to strike a blow for his rights, 
in which case he might well be carried back to Madrid 
on a wave of popular enthusiasm. In any event, the 
general trend of European politics will not be without its 
influence, and if, as is not unlikely, the near future should 
witness the return of one of two exiled monarchs, then 
the restoration of the Spanish Bourbons may well follow. 

In fine, the future of Spain is still to seek. She may, 
like her daughter across the Atlantic, toss restlessly to 
and fro between the extremes of autocracy and liberty, 
or she may at long last devise a Constitution that meets 
her needs. Quten sabe ? 

CuHarRLes PETRIE, 








Art. 4—THE SYMBOLISM OF THE 
CELESTIAL ROSE 


An Essay 1N DANTE INTERPRETATION 


VEN to readers of ordinary cultivation, not specially 

interested in Dante problems, it must sometimes 
occur to wonder at the selection of the figures whose 
places in the Celestial Rose are pointed out to Dante 
by St. Bernard. Such speculation is yet more interesting 
to the Dante student, familiar with the closely reasoned 
texture of the poet’s thought and well assured that some 
reason, satisfying to Dante’s mind, must have governed 
this choice. Even for the general reader, apt to be puzzled 
when confronted with the reasonings and premises 
dear to the medizval mind, it is suggested that, according 
to this reasoning, a clue exists which, with a little trouble, 
should make clear for him the grounds for Dante’s choice 
of these figures, and this trouble will be well repaid by 
an insight into the methods of thought of Dante’s day, 
little less interesting for the general reader than for the 
Dante student. 

To trace this reasoning with the fullness necessary to 
satisfy the latter would be out of place here, and all 
that is attempted is to sketch the outline of a suggestion 
which the author hopes to be able to develop at greater 
length elsewhere. 

It is usual to assume that the souls pointed out by 
St. Bernard in the Celestial Rose (among whom neither 
he himself nor St. Paul is numbered) are those who, for 
some reason, have been pre-eminent in the history of 
the human race in its relation to God. On this assump- 
tion, the presence of the Queen of Heaven, St. John the 
Evangelist, St. Peter, St. John the Baptist, St. Lucy 
(almost universally acclaimed as the symbol of “‘I/luminat- 
ing Grace”), St. Francis, the ““Seraphic Doctor’, bearing 
on his body the marks of the Saviour’s wounds, St. 
Augustine, that so active defender and expounder of 
Christian doctrine, Moses, who brought down from 
Mount Sinai the Tables of the Law and led the Israelites 
to the promised land, and of Rachel, Sarah, Rebecca, 
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Judith and Ruth, who are all regarded as types of the 
Church, is easily explained. Beatrice’s presence presents 
no difficulty to those who see in her a symbol of Divine 
Grace, or Revelation, or Contemplative Grace, or some 
such idea, though it is less easily explained if she is 
regarded as a real woman. 

When we recall that Dante makes St. Thomas say, 
in the Heaven of the Sun, that it is right to believe that 
into the breast of Adam, even as into that of Christ, was 
infused all it is permissible for human nature to have of 
wisdom, and when we see in him the father of all men 
(one root of the Rose, of which the other root is St. Peter, 
the father of the Church and all her children), a slight 
natural wonder at finding “the Father through whose 
presumptuous tasting the human species is tasting so 
much bitterness” thus exalted, may be appeased, if not 
wholly satisfied. Nor is it difficult, if we pass Adam, to 
see why Eve, “that most presumptuous woman’’, is 
honoured almost as highly, especially when we remember 
that she was also very commonly regarded as the type 
of the Church, before the Law. 

But these explanations of the presence of Adam and 
Eve are not very convincing, and, when we come to 
St. Augustine, we can only suppose that if Dante felt 
himself impelled to mention him, while ignoring such 
great lights as St. Jerome, St. Bernard, and St. Thomas 
Aquinas, his acquaintance with their works must have 
been curiously “scrappy”, and led him to form a sur- 
prising judgment of their respective merits. Even if 
we are satisfied concerning these, it is still more difficult 
to account for the presence of St. Anna and St. Benedict, 
nor has any reasonable explanation ever been advanced 
why one of the most interesting and commanding figures 
in the history of the Church, St. Paul, is lacking. 

Before we pass on to a closer consideration of the Old 
Testament figures, I would like to point out the merits 
which I believe the explanation it is proposed to offer 
possesses, as it is especially in the case of these figures 
that those usually offered are open to criticism. 

Firstly, this explanation is arrived at by the method 
of considering the allegorical meaning of the Divine 
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Comedy as a whole, and searching it for clues to hidden 
meanings which account for the presence of figures and 
incidents otherwise very difficult to understand. 

Secondly, it will be seen that not a single interpretation 
among those suggested exacts from the interpreter 
(or presupposes on Dante’s part) anything more than a 
general idea of Joachism, and acquaintance with the 
Prologus Galeatus of St. Jerome and one or two generally 
accepted conventions, such as that Rachel was a symbol 
of the contemplative life, and the knowledge—a common- 
place of the Middle Ages—that the name Anna signifies 
Grace, or graciousness. 

Lastly, it gives an answer to the question, always 
asked and never answered, why is St. Paul not mentioned ? 

The answer is that in the Celestial Rose appear only 
those figures which are essential to the outline of the 
history of the passage of the human race from the state 
of sin, into which it was cast by the sin of Adam, to 
salvation. The whole Divina Commedia is an allegory 
of this history, and the outline of it is suggested for us 
by the appearance, in the Celestial Rose, of the figures 
of those who either inaugurated the different states 
through which the world must pass before the drama of 
this history is completed, or are the symbols or instru- 
ments of God’s grace in these states. St. Paul was not 
of these. Great as is the figure of the Apostle of the 
Gentiles, it is not essential to this drama. His presence 
would be irrelevant, and, therefore, he is not mentioned. 

This drama was, I believe, conceived by Dante as the 
passage of mankind through three states, of which the 
present, the Christian era, is the third, to a fourth state, 
a sort of Golden Age, in which men would be prepared 
for the vtsto Det, to be enjoyed in the fifth, and last, state. 
For this conception, I believe that Dante felt himself 
indebted to some extent to the Abbot Joachim of 
Flora, and that he has given us a clue to this in the passage 
in Canto XII of the Paradiso in which St. Bonaventura 
says, 

‘Jucemi da lato 
il calavrese abate Gioacchino, 
di spirito profetico dotato.” 
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(“Beside me beams the Abbot Joachim of Calabria, 
dowered with the spirit of prophecy.’’) 

In these few lines are two things which arrest our 
attention, and I am convinced that Dante intended them 
to do so, in order to bring the source whence he derived 
his idea of Apocalyptic interpretation to our notice. 
The first is that he places Joachim in the Heaven of 
the Sun amidst the spirztt saptent1, in spite of the fact 
that the doctrine, implicit in his works, which came to 
be known as the Evangelium Aeternum, had been con- 
demned as heretical. The second is that he acclaims 
him as a prophet. 

If Dante had merely honoured him as a prophet it 
would have been easy to understand, as, chiefly on account 
of the apocryphal xposttio super Hi teremiam Prophetam 
and Vaticinia sive Prophette concerning the popes, he 
came, after his death, to be universally regarded as such, 
and was even accredited with designing the mosaics for 
the basilica of St. Mark, in which both St. Thomas Aquinas 
and St. Francis figured.* By placing him with the 
great doctors of the Church and honouring him so 
highly, the poet lays himself open to the suspicion of 
sharing his heretical beliefs, and, though he might easily 
have defended himself against such a charge, he must 
have had a reason for running the risk of provoking it 
by such unqualified praise. 

As a matter of fact, Dante seems to have been ignorant 
of the Abbot’s genuine works, as, in these, Joachim says 
most clearly that he was vouchsafed an illumination or 
brightness of understanding making clear to him what 
had hitherto been hidden.T 

He even speaks of this illumination as if it were itself a 
miracle, but says nothing which could be construed into 
a claim to prophetic powers. 

For Joachim the future history of the world was 
already written, under an allegorical form, in the history 


*Cf. Saccardo, P.; Les Mosaiques de S. Marc a Venise. St. Thomas 
ungratefully said he was not a prophet and condemned his doctrine (Opus- 
culum xxiv; Expositio super secundam decretalem). Comm. in Lib., IV 
Senientiaram, dist., 43. Q 1. A. 3. 

tCf. Liber Concordiae Novi ac Veteris Testamenti, Venice, 1519 (Intro.); 
and Prefatio in Psalierium decem Cordarum, Venice, 1527. 
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of its past, and, aided by the special illumination of 
which we have spoken, the knowledge of the future was 
attainable by the right understanding of the Holy 
Scriptures. His conception of the “concordance” of 
the Old and New ‘Testaments means that to every age, or 
period, or state of the Old corresponds one of the New, 
and by the comparison and study of these the Abbot 
believed he had demonstrated when the Christian Era 
would cease, and what would happen when it did—for 
he believed that, before its final end, the world was to 
go through yet another phase, to know yet another 
dispensation. 

Now predictions founded on such reasoning, however 
much it may be aided by Divine illumination, are not 
prophetic, and if Dante had known the passages referred 
to it is hardly likely that he would have placed their 
author in the Heaven of the Sun, among the spertts 
saptentt, without some reference to the fact that pro- 
phetic inspiration was not the source of his theological 
writings. 

Even if the apocalyptic interpretation of the Abbot 
of Flora were not regarded as prophetic by Dante, any 
such prediction must have had for him the same attraction 
as it had for the world at large, by reason of the miserable 
conditions which had so long prevailed throughout 
Christendom. According to Michelet, the expectation 
of the end of the world, which was almost universal as 
the year A.D. 1000 approached, was accompanied by a 
period of warfare, famine, and pestilence, with all their 
attendant horrors.* ‘The next three centuries were 
little better, and, as one of the most tenacious ideas of 
early Christianity was that nothing in the religious state 
of the world was yet definitive, and the work of Jesus 
was only a single act in the drama of salvation, a drama 
the consummation of which must be close at hand, it was 
but natural that new interpretations of the Apocalyptic 
books, some fanciful, some scholarly, many claiming 
to be inspired, should abound. 

Among the various predictions thus poured forth, 
those of Joachim had two special grounds of appeal, to 


*Michelet, M., Histoire de France, Bk 4. Hachette, Paris. 
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the popular mind as well as to the most educated, at 
the time he wrote. 

In the first place, his predictions were arrived at by 
the method of scriptural interpretation usually employed 
in his day. In the Middle Ages universal acceptance 
was given to the statement of St. Augustine concerning 
the Patriarchs (Contra Faustum, ch. xxix), that not 
merely did they prophesy in words, but their lives and 
the whole history of the Hebrew race were prophetic, 
and in them were to be studied the prophecies of the 
coming of Christ and his Church, these prophecies 
being concealed, in allegorical form, under the literal 
account of the acts of the Patriarchs.* At the same 
time the Patriarchal figures may also be symbolic, as, 
for instance, according to St. Augustine’s interpretation 
of the story of Rachel and Lia, the two free wives of 
Jacob, both “relate to” (are a type or prefiguring of) 
the New Testament, by which we are called to freedom, 
while Lia signifies (symbolizes) “the activity of the 
human or mortal life, in which we live by faith, per- 
forming many laborious deeds,” and Rachel, “‘the hope 
of the eternal contemplation of God” (Ibid, xxii). 

At the time, then, with which we are concerned, the 
conventional method of studying the Holy Scriptures 
was to search the Old Testament, with a view to tracing 
in it the types of the New, the types by which the coming 
of Christ was prefigured, so that the method followed by 
Joachim was the one which would appear to his readers 
best fitted to furnish a rational and logical basis for his 
predictions. 

But it was not merely his method which was satisfactory 
to the critical spirit of his age. ‘The doctrine he formu- 
lated was also calculated to satisfy, as it offers a solution 
of a difficulty usually ignored in predictions of a coming 
age of peace upon earth. 

This difficulty was to explain how, as long as man 
retained free-will, there could possibly be universal 

*It is needless here to refine upon the different kinds of allegorical 


meanings distinguished by medizval hermeneutists, so neatly summed up 


in these verses : 
“*‘Littera gesta docet; quid credas allegoria; Moralis quid agas; quo 
tendas anagogia. 
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peace on earth. Conflicting interests must remain, 
and what could prevent these from bearing their natural 
fruit of sin in the form of greed and violence? A 
Universal Monarchy might seem to many, as to Dante, 
capable of much, but common sense dies hard, and it 
tells us that no form of government will ever make all 
individuals into parts of one harmonious whole. 

For such an end, some spiritual force seems necessary, 
and, many centuries after the idea of a last Roman 
emperor, who was to be an all-conquering ruler, and, 
finally, his conquests completed, to render up his crown 
to God, had become familiar,* we meet with the concept 
of a saintly Pope, a “Papa Angelicus”, who is either to 
take the place of the Emperor or to join with him in 
establishing a perfect rule. 

But, however perfect the ruler, spiritual or temporal, 
or rulers, if King and Pope unite, the human individual, 
the possessor of free-will, retains the power of violating 
the law, and, to secure the respect for justice essential 
to the maintenance of universal peace and harmony, 
some change must, manifestly, be effected in him. 

It is in providing a force designed to effect this change 
that the Eternal Gospel differs from other predictions of 
an approaching Golden Age, and I believe that the idea 
of such a force is a fundamental concept in Dante’s 
vision of the future. 

To this force Joachim gave the name of spirttualts 
intelligentia, and, as the name implies, it was a sort of 
illumination, in excess of any granted in the present 
age. It is, in fact, an outpouring of grace in the form 
of illumination of the intellect concerning the things 
of the spirit, and, according to the Eternal Gospel, this 
illumination was to be accorded in a special degree to 
one class of men, the spiritual children of St. Benedict, 
whose task it would be to disseminate it amid the rest. 

So far, I believe, Dante was in agreement with the 
Abbot, and I believe that this grace is prefigured by 


Beatrice in the Celestial Rose, though there are features 


*This, the Christian form of the ‘‘Emperor legend’’, probably founded in 
the old Sybilline prophecies, is traced by Bousset to a document of the 
fourth century. (The Antichrist Legend. From the German of W. Bousset, 
by A. H. Keane, London, 1896). 
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of the Joachist doctrine which Dante certainly did not 


accept.* 

The points of difference between Dante’s vision of 
the future and the Joachist have, with one exception, 
no bearing on the present study. ‘The exception is that 
Dante expected the world to be prepared for the recep- 
tion of this grace by the establishment of a Universal 
Monarchy which would make it possible for men to 
live, unhindered by injustice, in the exercise of virtue 
and the pursuit of good ; but, as I will have occasion to 
refer to this later, it is unnecessary to dwell upon it here. 


If now, having in mind this outline of Dante’s 
“Joachism”’, we consider its bearing upon the symbolism 
of the Celestial Rose, it is very significant how logical an 
explanation can be given of the presence of those who 
are pointed out in it by St. Bernard, if each figure is 
viewed in relation to the history of the journey of 
mankind from the state of sin, into which it was cast by 
the disobedience of Adam, to its heavenly home, its 
passage, that is, through the four states (before the Law, 
under the Law, under the Gospel, and in the illumination 
of the spirttualts tntelligentia) to the last, and fifth, state, 
which is not in time, that of the visto Det.+ 


*These features have, I think, their origin in a concept of the Trinity 
which, as Professor Fournier has pointed out, is derived from Greek 
rather than Latin theology (Joachim de Flore, Ses Doctrines, Son Influence ; 
Revue des Questions Historiques, Nouvelle Série, xxiii (1900). The theo- 
logians of the West begin by considering the Divinity as one, and treat 
of the Trinity with the concept of Unity ever in mind, unlike the Greeks 
who, dwelling on the idea of the Divinity as complete in each Person, con- 
ceive of Its Unity as something analogous to a liquid contained in three 
separate vessels, and have always in mind the idea of the three separate 
Persons when treating of the Unity. From this lack of realization of the 
Unity of the Godhead Joachim was led to infer that, because, in the Old 
Testament, God appears in the Person of the Father, whereas, in the New 
the dominating Person is the Son, the Divinity was not wholly present 
in either, but one was the age of the Father, the next that of the Son, while 
the Person—and works—of the Holy Ghost were still lacking, and to be 
manifested in the fourth state. 

That Dante was free from this error is, I think, clearly shown by his words 
when making his profession of faith to St. James. ‘‘E credo in tre persone 
etterne, e queste credo una essenza si uno e si trina, che soffera congiunto 
‘sono’ ed ‘este.’’’ 

t Joachim frequently speaks of the age before the Gospel, that under the 
Gospel, and the age of the spiritual understanding is then the third age, 
although the above division into five ages is also repeatedly referred to by 
him. As I hope to show that the five states are clearly indicated by Dante, 
I will always refer to the age of preparation for the “‘visio Dei’’ as the fourth. 
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In the first tier of the Rose we have Adam, with whom 
the first state of the world began. The second com- 
menced with Moses, who brought down the Tables 
of the Law, the third with St. John the Baptist. The 
fourth age, according to Dante, was to begin with the 
Universal Emperor, whose coming was still awaited, 
so he does not appear in the Rose. Our Lady, the Queen 
of Heaven, is the figure, at once, of the glorified Church 
and Empire. St. Peter is the symbol of the active 
Church, and St. John the Evangelist of the contem- 
plative. 

st. Anna, for whose presence in the Rose I do not 
think any convincing reason ever has been offered, and 
St. Lucy, remain, and here I would suggest that the 
explanation lies in the meaning of the name Anna, 
which signifies grace, or graciousness, and that they are 
plainly figures of two different kinds of grace. St. Anna, 
who is perfectly contented to gaze upon her daughter, 
is the symbol of habitual grace, that grace for the lack 
of which she, herself, was obliged to await in Limbo 
the coming of Our Lord, and her happiness is in the 
vision of her daughter, the only human being to whom 
it was given to be conceived in habitual grace,* while 
St. Lucy, who is usually regarded as the symbol of 
illuminating grace, suggests rather active grace, of which 
illumination is but one form. 

If, now, we pass to the lower tiers, as represented in 
a diagram, we are at once struck by the fact that the 
remaining figures, with one exception (that of Beatrice), 
are ranged in two descending columns. ‘There are six, 
taken from the Old Testament, below the Queen of 
Heaven, and three, from the Christian era, below St. 
John the Baptist. 

If, considering the plan of the Rose as intended to 
outline the scheme of five ages corresponding to those of 
Joachim, we remember that, in the highest tier, we have 
two classes of figures, one introduced for their symbolic 
value, such as St. Anna or St. Lucy, the other for their 


*It is not necessary to assume that Dante believed in the Immaculate 
Conception. The explanation would be the same if he held the doctrine, 
then usually favoured, that Our Lady was born, but not conceived, free 
from original sin. 
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historic importance, such as Adam and St. John the 
Baptist (named only as those with whom the first and 
third states of the world began), it seems reasonable to 
expect to find a similar dual purpose governing the 
selection of the figures named in the lower tiers. 

Viewed in this way, the Old Testament figures fall 
naturally into place as types, as they are usually considered 
to be, while St. Francis, St. Benedict, and St. Augustine 
suggest themselves as historic figures. 

In the impress of Christ’s wounds, borne by St. 
Francis, alone among men,* Dante saw /’ultimo sigillo, 
the seal of approval placed by God on the life-work of 
the man chosen to be, in the third state of the world, 
the founder of the order which was to be, in the fourth 
state, the chief instrument of the work begun by the 
Redeemer. 

St. Benedict is repeatedly referred to by Joachim as 
the man with whom the fourth state of the world began, 
in the sense that, as the founder of monasticism in the 
Western Church, he commenced that movement towards 
the contemplative life which produced the order of monks 
specially destined to receive and disseminate the spirttualts 
intelligentia in the fourth state. 

That Dante should have regarded the saint who 
introduced the coenobitic life into the Western Church 
as the originator of this order is but natural. St. 
Benedict’s foundation was a great step in the preparation 
of the world for the reception of the spirttualis tntell- 
gentia, and St. Francis and St. Augustine mark two other 
important stages in this preparation, the former being, 
as has already been said, the founder of the order which 
was to disseminate it, the latter the founder of all 
monasticism. 

Exception may be taken to the last statement on the 
ground that St. Basil, not St. Augustine, was, in fact, the 
founder of monasticism, but it must be remembered 
that Dante does not mention St. Basil anywhere in his 


*In St. Francis we have the first instance, and the only one then re- 
corded in history, of the stigmata. The coming of the fourth state, to 
be speedily followed by the end of the world, was believed to be imminent, 
so Dante must have thought the instance unique. 
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works*—I mean by name, nor do I recall any attempt 
to identify him with any unnamed figure in them—and, 
presumably, he knew little or nothing about him. Our 
poet knew no great monastic figure prior to St. Augustine, 
and was guided by the general opinion of his age when 
he regarded him as the founder of monasticism, of which 
he was the true father in the sense that he was the law- 
giver and court of appeal for the monks and nuns of 
Africa. 

If we pass now to the Old Testament figures, these, as 
has already been said, seem to fall naturally into place 
as types. We find Eve, the mother of us all, the type 
of the Church which is the mother of all the faithful. 
The next three figures, in the descending line, are 
distinguished by a feature, common to all three, much 
dwelt upon in the scriptural comments of the early 
Fathers. ‘That is, each, after a long period of barrenness, 
gave birth to a pre-eminent son. For this reason, they 
are frequently spoken of as types of St. Anna, and | 
believe that Dante had this in mind when placing them 
as he did, but I do not think this was his reason for doing 
so, but rather that these figures have a dual significance, 
one meaning going to enrich the imagery of the whole 
description of the Celestial Rose, the other helping to 
develop the allegory. 

According to the first of these meanings, I think they 
are types of St. Anna, and; if the theory that she, the 
symbol of habitual grace, is honoured by Dante as the 
mother of Her who alone was conceived immaculate 
is correct, their presence helps to do honour to this 
doctrine. 

The second meaning, however, is the one which is 
important for us here, and according to this they signify 
the three eras of the Church, which, after long periods 
of barrenness, produced, in turn, her three great sons, 

*Nor does he mention the other two “‘great Cappadocians’’, his brother, 
Gregory of Nyssa, and his friend, Gregory of Nazianus. In the Legenda 
Aurea of Jacopo di Voragine (Ed. Graesse, Dr. T. Dresden & Leipzig, 1846), 
a fairly safe guide to current tradition in the thirteenth century, is an 
account, distinctly sensational, of a great bishop and worker of miracles, 
but no reference to him as a coenobite. Mrs. Jameson notes that he is 


rarely represented in Western art. (The Poetry of Sacred and Legendary 
Art, London, 1848.) 
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St. Augustine, St. Benedict, and St. Francis, whose work 
in preparing the means of the dissemination of the 
spirttualts tntelligentia has already been referred to. 
In this connexion there is a point which certainly 
requires explanation, though it is usually passed over 
in silence. This is the placing of Rachel above Sarah 
and Rebecca, instead of arranging them in their chro- 
nological order, as has been done in the case of the saints 
on the opposite side of the Rose. 

The explanation of this is, I think, that Rachel alone 
is to be regarded as a symbol (as well as a type), and that 
Dante, by focusing attention on her through this 
violation of the chronological order, wished to call 
attention to her as the symbol of contemplation.* 

When we come to the remaining two, Ruth and 
Judith, we have good authority for ascribing to them 
also a common quality in the light of which it becomes 
apparent how peculiarly appropriate they are as types 
of the Church and the Monarchy of the fourth state. 

According to this authority (the Prologus Galeatus 
of St. Jerome) Judith is the example of chastity to whom 
it was given as a reward that she should conquer the 
unconquered of men, and overcome the invincible. 
This is a fitting type of the Church of the fourth state, 
the ministry, free from all corruption, which, conquering 
sin and darkness, is to prepare men for their heavenly 
home, while Ruth, who fulfils the prophecy of Isaiah, 
“Send forth, O Lord, the lamb, the ruler of the earth, 
from Petra of the desert, to the mount of the daughters 
of Sion”, is the type of the Universal Monarchy which 
was to join with the Church in establishing peace on 
earth. Her place, too, below Judith, another violation 
of the chronological order, may be designed to recall 
what Dante says in the De Monarchia, of the relationship 
which ought to exist between the Universal Emperor 
and the Head of the Church, one similar to that which 
a first-born son should bear to his father, implying a 
certain superiority on the part of the father. 


*This is also emphasized by her presence in the same tier as Beatrice 
and S. Benedict. 

tThis conception, developed at length by Dante in the De Monarchia, 
is, of course, one of his points of difference from Joachism, 
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Lastly, we come to Beatrice, quella che lume fia tra il 
vero e¢ Tintelletto, she who illumined the poet’s path 
from the commencement of the “‘New Life’, till she 
meets him, strayed awhile from her guidance, and then 
recalled, in the Terrestrial Paradise, thence to guide him, 
even to the Empyrean. 

There she leaves him, to take her place beside Rachel, in 
the Celestial Rose. 

About her position here, too, there is an anomaly, 
for, seated as she is to the right of Rachel, it violates the 
symmetrical arrangement of the other figures named by 
St. Bernard, and the explanation of this striking isolation 
seems to be that she signifies some idea or thing apart, 
unique in its nature, of which, as she is evidently attached 
to the group of types, she is a type. 

In her figure (which corresponds, in the prophetic 
sense, to the figures of St. Lucy and St. Anna) is com- 
pleted the prediction of the fullness of the fourth state, 
for she is the prefiguring of the special form of grace, to 
be so abundantly poured forth in it, the spzrztualis 
tntelligentia which was to prepare men for the visto Det. 

When Dante thus enthroned Beatrice in the Celestial 
Rose, he did indeed redeem his promise of the Vita 
Nuova : 


io spero di dicer di lei quello che mai non fue detto d’ alcuna, 


Rost Noxuan FERRALL. 

















Art. §—RICHARD CREAGH, ARCHBISHOP OF 
ARMAGH, 1515-1585 


1. Cardinal Moran’s Introduction to Rothe’s Analecta and 
Spictlegium Ossortense. 

2. Fr. Denis Murphy, Our Martyrs. 

3. Fr. Hogan, S.J., Distinguished Irishmen of the Sixteenth Century. 


HE double event of St. Patrick’s fifteenth centenary 

and of the Eucharistic Congress provides an apt 
occasion for a gesture of homage towards those great 
but almost unknown heroes of Ireland, thanks to whose 
efforts her children kept the gift of their faith through 
centuries of civil oppression and religious persecution. 

England as a nation bent beneath the storm but rests 
secure in the possession of many beat; Lreland, who 
“resisted unto blood”, has only one name raised to the 
altars of the Church within a corresponding date. The 
anomaly is in part accounted for by the deplorable plight 
to which British rule reduced the country. The poet 
Spenser advocated the total extermination of her people 
by famine and the sword, and his advice was rejected 
not because it was inhumane, but on the ground of 
impracticability. Massacres were wholesale from the 
mixed motives of Papistry and lIrishry ; and individual 
executions were usually carried out under martial law 
without the semblance of an open trial such as was 
always afforded to prisoners in England. 

Despite these and other attendant difficulties there 
is a large number of names submitted for the considera- 
tion of the Authorities in Rome ; and it is hoped that ere 
long Ireland, too, may have cause to exult in the glorifi- 
cation of her martyrs ; among them, of her heroic Primate 
whose career is here briefly sketched. 

Richard Creagh was born in Limerick, 1515, and grew 
to early manhood in freedom of Catholic Faith and 
practice. Limerick was an English garrison town; 
its inhabitants, Anglo-Irish in sentiment, disliked the 
native Irish chiefs and were quite willing to render civil 
allegiance to England. They were also devotedly 
attached to the Catholic religion, and determined to 
withstand any vagaries of their rulers in regard to it. 
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This attitude renders their position in the coming con- 
flict much more akin to that of the average English 
Catholic than was that of the bulk of the Irish nation, 
Throughout his career Dr. Creagh evinced an intense 
loyalty to the person of the English sovereign, and a 
naive confidence in the good faith of England; both 
pathetically misplaced in dealings with Elizabeth and 
her ministers. 

Richard Creagh’s parents were of the well-to-do mer- 
chant class, and their son was apprenticed to the same 
calling. During his youth he traded extensively with the 
Continent and was part owner of a merchant ship, sus- 
taining heavy losses when it was captured by the French. 
He seems to have possessed a conscience sensitive to the 
point of scrupulosity, for we read of his drying some 
safiron in the sun, fearful lest the dampness of the atmo- 
sphere should make it moist and cause it to be sold as 
slightly heavier in weight than the exact quantity war- 
ranted. Such nicety of conscience applied to commercial 
transactions does not tend to enrich its owner, and when 
he entered Louvain it was with the aid of a burse be- 
stowed on him by the Emperor Charles V and not as a 
student of independent means. An episode which 
occurred during a business excursion into Spain clinched 
his resolve to devote his life to God, a course as to which 
he had hesitated for some little time. On his way to the 
ship, which was homeward bound, he turned aside at a 
church intending, after a short prayer, to rejoin his 
companions. He found, however, that Mass was just 
beginning and stayed throughout. When he reached 
the port he saw, to his dismay, that the vessel finding 
wind and tide favourable, had put to sea without him. 
As he watched, and when but a short distance from the 
coast, it suddenly capsized and all on board were lost. 

Queen Mary thought highly of his character and 
abilities, and wished to confer on him either the See of 
Cashel or the Episcopate of his own diocese. He pre- 
ferred, however, to return to Louvain and perfect himself 
in sacred sciences. His name appears among the list 
of graduates, 1555. He was back in Ireland before the 
close of Mary’s reign, and preached in Limerick Cathedral 
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on the occasion of the reception of the Lord Deputy 
Sussex. 

All his life long Dr. Creagh was keenly interested in the 
cause of education ; indeed, he seems ultra-modern in his 
tendency to regard it as a panacea of all evil. On the 
accession of Elizabeth he opened a school in a house from 
which the Dominicans had been expelled, but he was 
not left to follow his natural bent in peace for long. 
Fr. David Wolf, S.J., the Papal Commissary, was urging 
at Rome his fitness for the Archbishopric of Cashel: 
Dr. Creagh himself had another scheme on foot. For 
some time he had felt strongly within him the call to 
follow a stricter way of life, and he repaired to Rome 
intending to join a’ religious order—his inclination 
turning towards the Theatines. Other influences were 
at work, however, and he received direct orders from 
the Pope to attempt nothing of the kind for the moment. 
Dr. Creagh must have waited in some trepidation for 
the next move, but his worst premonitions could hardly 
have prepared him for the bombshell which was to 
overwhelm him in the shape, not of Limerick, nor even 
Cashel, but of the Primacy—willy-nilly, he was appointed 
Archbishop of Armagh, 1564. 

Gone for good his hopes of a hidden life far removed 
from the turmoil in which Ireland was again involved. 
His principal consolation for the new greatness thrust 
upon him was a rescript of Pius IV authorizing him to 
establish a University in Ireland. 

On the homeward journey he was delayed by sickness 
at Augsberg, and there was another pause at Antwerp, 
where he experienced pleasure in meeting John Clement, 
the tutor of More’s children, then living there in exile. 
No doubt Dr. Creagh was glad to exchange views on 
education with a fellow enthusiast, and to hear aimost 
at first hand what the learned and virtuous Sir Thomas 
had thought on the subject. He also stayed at Louvain 
and gave a banquet to his former Professors and Superiors, 
donning for the occasion his best robe of “‘blue velvet 
Chamlet”’. 

From Louvain he continued his journey in the com- 


pany of Fr. William Good, S.J., but contrary winds 
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landed them at Dover, from whence Dr. Creagh 
pursued his journey on horseback, leaving the Jesuit on 
board. Fr. Good landed safely in Ireland, and for some 
years contrived to run a school in Limerick with the 
aid of another Jesuit ; both were friends of the Commis- 
sary, Fr. David Wolf, 8.]. 

Arrived in London, Dr. Creagh tarried for three days 
at the sign of ““The Three Cups” in Broad Street, and 
appears to have done a mild round of sight-seeing ; he 
visited Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s and also went 
to Westminster Hall, hearing that Bishop Bonner was 
to be arraigned, but he did not see the Bishop. In 
October 1564, just six months after his consecration 
in Rome, he landed in Ireland. Barely had he arrived, 
than he was seized in the act of saying Mass and straight- 
way brought back to London. 

He was interrogated before the Queen and Court at 
Westminster, led through the city an object of derision 
and contempt; and, without trial or sentence, thrown 
into a dungeon of the ‘Tower on the Feast of St. Peter’s 
Chair, 18 January. 

An ingenious device enabled him to read his Office. 
His cell had scarcely a glimmer of light, but the warder 
was accustomed to bring a tiny piece of tallow candle 
with the dinner in order to give sufficient light to eat. 
Dr. Creagh, by tearing narrow strips from his shirt, 
and dipping them in the fat of the meat, was enabled 
thereby to improvise a wick and so supplement the short 
life of the tallow dip. 

In February he was summoned before Cecil, and on 
St. Patrick’s Day he was interrogated by Richard Ously, 
Recorder of London, and ‘Thomas Wilson, Master of 
St. Katherine’s, concerning his dealings with the Papal 
Commissary, Fr. David Wolf, 5.J., of his going to Rome 
and his return to Ireland. 

Later on, he was moved to a better room, and the 
Governor of the Tower and others assured him that he 
had only to abandon his traitorous notions to receive 
office again at the hands of the Queen. 

Dr. Creagh used to wile away some of the hours of his 
captivity in watching a little bird whose comings and 
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goings through the chinks of the cell suggested to his 
mind the idea of escape. Almost in spite of himself he 
prepared a bundle of clothes ready for departure. He 
had many strange dreams centring round the idea of an 
escape ; among others, that the souls of the deceased 
to whom he had applied his Indulgences came and led 
him out of prison. Sober reason assured him that any 
thought of evasion would be sheer folly, and he brushed 
aside his dreams and musings as so many distractions to 
his prayers. 

The impulse to escape returned insistently, and the 
sequel suggests one moving automatically through scenes 
of some predestined vision. On the Octave Day of 
Easter, urged by some force he felt unable longer to 
resist, Dr. Creagh tried the locks of his cell. To his 
amazement he found bolts and bars all undone, and, 
after a short prayer, he stepped beyond the door. 

Unerringly he passed through the intricate passages 
with which he was entirely unfamiliar, and walked through 
six gates, meeting no one, until he at last came to the 
guard. ‘They asked him whether he had a “butt” 
(this being the password), to which, he not understanding, 
was silent. Questioned who he was, he replied, “‘the 
servant of an important person in a more open part of 
the prison”. ‘This he considered true, as his office made 
him the servant of all men. When the guards pressed 
for a fuller answer he remained smiling, silent and un- 
moved ; finally they let him go his way. 

For three days he wandered about in London, hearing 
much talk of the escape of the Archbishop ; at least once 
he met the pursuivants face to face. In the description 
of his person he was called a “white-beard”, which was 
understood as denoting age, whereas he was in reality 
youthful looking and his beard fair to whiteness, which 
caused the mistake. To those who addressed him he 
answered in French, and, being taken for a foreigner, 
was not further molested. At length he came to a ship 
on which he obtained a passage. ‘The captain was a 
determined enemy of the faith; three times the pur- 
suivants searched the ship and three times passed Creagh 
over. At length the ship put to sea. But a sailor, 
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finding a breviary hidden among the boards in Creagh’s 
cabin, told the Captain, who determined to return to 
London and win the three hundred ducats reward for 
the capture of the Archbishop should the stranger 
passenger chance to be he. Contrary winds blew heavily 
and, instead of reaching London, they were forced upon 
the coast of Brabant. So ended Dr. Creagh’s 
strange adventure. His romantic escape reminded his 
contemporaries of St. Peter’s miraculous delivery from 
prison. 

He made his way to his beloved Louvain, and from 
thence to Flanders and Spain. From this time onwards 
those in contact with him seem impressed by the great 
dignity and extraordinary atmosphere of holiness which 
surrounded the person of the Archbishop. Dr. Creagh 
wrote to Leicester soliciting the Queen’s sanction for 
his return to Armagh on condition of loyalty to her 
throne. No answer was received. In the summer of 
1566 he was back in Ireland, toiling to bring some kind 
of peace and order into the affairs of his own diocese. 
The turbulent chief, Shane O’ Neill, was in open rebellion 
against Elizabeth; but he was wont to say that, next 
to the English Queen, he hated best his own Archbishop. 
O’Neill had had agents in Rome to obtain his foster- 
brother’s appointment to the See of Armagh, and was 
hostile to Creagh on that account. But he became 
further infuriated when the Archbishop refused his 
influence to obtain the bishopric of Down and Connor 
for the same foster-brother on the plea that he was 
“a young man, unlearned, not passing twenty-three 
years of age’. 

Dr. Creagh’s task was one of heartrending discourage- 
ment. He was horrified at the “‘barbarous wildness, 
cruelty, and ferocity” of the young chiefs, and desired 
schools “‘wherein they may be brought up in good manners 
and the beginnings of learning’. Unfortunately there 
were then in Ulster few in high places who shared the 
ideals of the Primate. 

As has already been stated, Dr. Creagh was in full 
sympathy with the civil government of England in 
Ireland; and his experiences at the hands of O’Neill 
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were unlikely to cause him to react in favour of the rule 
of the native chieftains. He was, in fact, obliged to 
excommunicate the Earl on account of his oppression 
of the Church and the cruelty and immorality of his 
own life. In all things temporal the Primate was ready 
and willing to promise fealty to Elizabeth; his earnest 
desire was to secure a treaty between the Queen and the 
Earl and tranquillity for his diocese in order that he might 
work for the restoration of religion and education. 

On Christmas Day, in hopes of peace and goodwill, 
he wrote to the Deputy, Sir Henry Sydney. His letter 
is a model of open dealing with a touch of gentle and 
humorous irony as he narrates how the Lord O’Neill 
“for safeguard of his country hath burned the Cathedral 
Church and the whole town of Armagh, although we 
have earnestly chided with him before and after he did 
the same”. He offers his mediatorship with O’Neill 
and begs that the old services may be restored in the 
churches. Finally he asks whether the Lord Deputy had 
heard anything concerning his letters sent by the King 
of Spain unto his Ambassador and to Lord Robert. 

The Deputy’s answer was to set a price on the Primate’s 
head, though the smallest sense of fair play would have 
entitled him to at least a hearing ; and a good opportunity 
for statesmanlike co-operation was wantonly thrown away. 

In the April of 1567, Dr. Creagh was again recaptured 
and lodged in Dublin Castle. He was placed in a 
noisome underground dungeon, pitch dark, and where 
he could scarcely breathe. When he was brought to 
trial the court was packed with Government supporters, 
and the Judge in his summing-up leant heavily against 
the prisoner. The jury were locked up on bread and 
water for several days. At length their verdict was 
agreed: but, to the confusion of Judge and courtiers, 
it was acquittal. ‘The sequel showed the trial to have 
been a farce, for the prisoner was not released and the 
jurors were imprisoned and heavily fined. 

In October 1567, Dr. Creagh again escaped, but 
whether the details of this evasion were as romantic as 
those of the first we do not know. At any rate his freedom 
did not last long for he was soon after surrendered 
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to the English on a promise that his life should be 


spared, and without delay he was sent to the Tower. 

The trial, December 1567, ostensibly indicted him 
for association with Shane O’Neill, but his real crime was 
that of maintaining the Pope’s authority. His life was 
spared because the Government could not at the moment 
afford the enmity of the still powerful Geraldines. 
Myles Hussey, his captor, forewent his forty pounds’ 
reward to the same end, and to the parsimonious Bess 
forty pounds were forty pounds. 

The remaining eighteen years of his life were to be 
dragged out in a weary imprisonment, unalleviated save 
by attempts either to break down his constancy or to 
blacken his character. On one occasion he was tried at 
Westminster on a foul charge brought by the gaoler, 
who accused him of offering violence to his daughter. 
Dr. Creagh disproved with such clearness the crime laid 
to his charge that the jurors and bystanders declared his 
innocence and the girl, repenting, revealed the plot and 
owned herself suborned. 

Pressure was brought upon him to confer ordination 
upon the Prelates of the Elizabethan Settlement, again 
with promises of freedom and the Queen’s favour ; but 
he utterly refused, and in consequence the consciences 
of these dignitaries were soothed by Act of Parliament 
instead. 

In 1574 the Primate wrote a long letter to the Privy 
Council detailing his sufferings in prison and relating 
all he had endured at the hands of O’Neill on account 
of his loyalty to the Queen. ‘Through the wearing of 
iron fetters he had lost all power in one leg, and in 
addition endured much pain from various grievous 
ailments. Despite the severity of his imprisonment he 
does not seem to have been entirely cut off from outside 
intercourse, but by means of letters tried to direct the 
affairs of his diocese from a distance. In letters to Rome, 
1568-9, he makes suggestions of great foresight relative 
to the selection of Bishops to Irish Sees. He was, too, 
as ever, keenly interested in the cause of education in 
Ireland, and was anxious for Jesuit missions directed 
to that end. 
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He appears to have been for a short time in custody 
in Ireland, but was soon consigned again to the Tower 
on the representations of Fitzwilliam, the Deputy to 
Walsingham, because “he wonderfully unfitteth the 
people and hindereth the Archbishop’s (Loftus, Protestant 
Archbishop of Dublin) godly endeavours to promote 
religion”. The Irish had a growing conviction of his 
sanctity, and the Government feared his influence 
accordingly ; indeed, throughout the Catholic world he 
was held in great reverence. Fr. Holing, S.J., narrates 
that at the time of his first imprisonment in Dublin a 
heavenly light illumined the Primate’s cell: by witness- 
ing it several Protestant prisoners were converted. One 
of them became a penitent of Fr. Holing and told him 
the fact. 

The Government, knowing the reputation he bore, 
was anxious to prove him a conspirator at any cost. 
In 1579-80 further examinations were held to implicate 
him, with Fogaza, a Portuguese, and concerning letters 
which passed to and fro—they failed, however, to find 
grounds to convict him of treason. The Lieutenant of 
the Tower was reprimanded for not having treated him 
more strictly, but excused himself on the grounds that 
Creagh was in his custody “for Papacy only”. By this 
time the Archbishop was nearing seventy, frail and worn 
with his imprisonment, which must have been rigorous 
enough, despite the slight mitigations which the Lieu- 
tenant had permitted. Evidently representations had 
been made urging his release, for there is an order dated 
27 May, 1585, concerning “Richard Creagh a dangerous 
man to be among the Irish, for the reverence that is 
by that nation borne to him, and therefore fit to be 
continued in prison.” 

Shortly afterwards he was probably poisoned by means 
of a piece of cheese. Froude denies this, and states that 
Dr. Creagh escaped a second time from the Tower, fled 
abroad, and vanishes from history. Ancient Catholic 
writers are, however, unanimous on the point of his 
death in prison, and the State Papers at the Public 
Record office have vindicated their testimony. 


O. M. Twice. 








Art. 6.—THE EUCHARISTIC CONGRESS IN 
DUBLIN 


OX Wednesday, June 23, in the Pro-Cathedral, 
Great Marlborough Street, the thirty-first Inter- 
national Eucharistic Congress will be opened in Dublin, 
with Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, and addresses 
by the Archbishop of Dublin, the Bishop of Namur, 
permanent secretary of International Eucharistic Con- 
gresses, and the Papal legate, Cardinal Lauri. Following 
this the city will be illuminated all night, candles being 
placed in every house. The Congress will follow the 
usual lines, with a large number of religious celebrations, 
and meetings at which papers dealing with the Holy 
Eucharist will be read in English, Irish, and Latin. A 
special feature will be the High Masses which will be 
celebrated in the beautiful Phoenix Park, at the West 
end of the city, with its view over the Wicklow mountains, 
in the heart of which lies the ancient monastic centre of 
Glenvalough, the home of St. Kevin. ‘The chief of these 
High Masses will be celebrated on the Sunday by the 
Cardinal legate, when the music will be sung by a special 
choir of five hundred men and boys, and will be followed 
by a procession of the Blessed Sacrament through the 
streets of Dublin, ending with Benediction on O’Connell 
Bridge, a spot which has seen many less peaceful scenes 
during the last quarter of acentury. Visitors are expected 
from all over the world, so many indeed that during the 
congress a Cunard liner will be in Dublin Bay, acting 
as a sort of floating hotel. 

The great Eucharistic Congresses are a recent develop- 
ment in the life of the Church, but with the increasing 
ease of travelling are likely to grow more and more 
popular, and of increasing value. Their history is 
curious. Marie Tamisier was born in Tours, the city 
of St. Martin, in 1834, and though she was simple and 
humble, became convinced when still a child that she 
had some special vocation to fulfil in connection with the 
Holy Eucharist. The conviction remained with her, 
but many years had to go by before she had discovered 


the special work which she was to do. Space is 
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lacking to tell the whole story of this weird but 
heroic character, who was spoken of as “the beggar- 
woman of the Blessed Sacrament”, and of her dealings 
with the other striking personalities of nineteenth 
century France, Sainte Madeleine Sophie Barat, Blessed 
Peter Eginard, Saint Jean Vianney, Monsieur Dupont, 
“the holy man of Tours”, Cardinal Richard, and 
Monsignor Gaston de Ségur, her faithful friend and 
supporter, who died only a short time before the first 
Congress. ‘The climax of her life was reached at Paray- 
le-Monial in 1873, when, in the famous chapel of the 
Visitation, sixty representative French deputies, kneeling 
before the Holy Sacrament, consecrated themselves and 
the parliament of France to the Sacred Heart. This 
scene gave her at last a clear intuition of what she had to 
do. The idea of international congresses to honour the 
Blessed Sacrament was born in her heart. 

Endless journeys and discussions still lay before this 
amazing woman. In 1881 she had reached her goal, 
and the first International Eucharistic Congress was 
held at Lille, fifteen days after the law had been 
passed in France banishing religious teaching from the 
schools. Marie Tamisier’s work wasdone. From nowon 
she effaced herself completely, and was an almost un- 
known character till after her death in 1g!0. 

The work which she had started went on, however, 
with increasing strength, and seemed to meet a special 
need in the modern world. Congress followed congress, 
and each one seemed to have a more widespread influence. 
The most interesting was the one at Rome in 1905 when 
Pope Pius X’s approval of the movement was given in his 
Brief of February 28. The Holy Father himself celebrated 
the opening Mass, assisted by a Latin deacon and a Greek 
sub-deacon, and a few months later the famous Decree, 
Sacra Tridentina Synodus, was issued on frequent and 
daily Communion. The congress in London had a 
special interest for, though the Papal Legate was re- 
ceived with all politeness and respect, the law against 
the admission of Papal Legates to the country was still 
on the statute book, and he could have been arrested. 
On this occasion a special feature was the celebration of 
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Mass according to the Greek rite in the then unfinished 
Westminster Cathedral. 

The last congress took place at Carthage in 1930, to 
commemorate the fifteenth centenary of St. Augustine. 
He died in 430, while the barbarians were advancing on 
his own city. It looked as if Christiantiy and the 
Christian world were to be destroyed. He left behind 
him those great writings, the misreading of which eleven 
hundred years later helped to disrupt the Church which 
had been rebuilt in Europe. ‘Two years after his death, 
St. Patrick landed in Ireland, and began to convert the 
Irish people. Since then, despite heavy trials, they have 
remained undaunted in their Catholicism, and when the 
Church seemed once more about to collapse under the 
assaults of destructive foes, they did an incalculable 
amount to save the Faith for the West, especially for the 
English-speaking peoples, besides producing some of 
the finest and most adventurous missionaries in our 
own day as in the early centuries. This Congress will 
commemorate St. Patrick’s fateful landing. 

Being a Eucharistic Congress it will commemorate 
more than that. If one thinks of the seed from which 
these International Eucharistic Congresses have grown, 
the development of the great sacramental devotion of 
the Church brings a sense of awe to the mind and one 
sees more clearly the meaning of Our Lord in the parable 
of the mustard seed. Nearly two thousand years ago, 
a poor man, the night before He was put to death, gave 
to His followers a mysterious rite, and while their minds 
were no doubt still puzzled at the mighty wonder in 
which they had taken part, deliberately humiliated 
Himself before them, washing their feet. ‘To-day, men 
of every race bow down before that Bread which He 
gave to the world in all the horror of that night, they 
travel long journeys in its honour, and they are willing 
to die for its divinity. ‘This is not empty rhetoric, it is 
a statement of fact. Nor is it some new attitude which 
the human tendency to superstition has evolved, such 
as the divine right of kings in the seventeenth century ; 
if we look through the history and writings of the Church 
which Jesus Christ founded, we shall find the same 
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wonder and reverence in every age, the same personal 
devotion, the same belief in the sacrifice of God to God, 
in the presence of God tabernacling amongst men, the 
same faith in the unifying force of the Eucharistic Body, 
as it feeds the Mystical Body of Christ. Hilaire Belloc, 
in his excellent little book, Lhe Catholic Church and 
History, says: “Let anyone who believes the doctrine of 
the Real Presence in the Eucharist to have grown up 
gradually as a legend or myth, an accretion overlaying 
some originally straightforward and in no way mysterious 
ceremony, read the words in which the earliest writers 
who refer ta the matter at all speak of it, let him not only 
read the way in which they speak of it, but the way in 
which they acted.” 


Even though we do not doubt the doctrine, it may be 
interesting to follow his advice. If we look at the 
writings of representative Christians, in the early days 
of the Church, we shall find this conviction of a divine 
sacrifice, a divine Presence, a divine Unity, shining 
through their words ; if we watch their actions, we shall 
find that they bear witness to this belief. 

St. Paul is the first writer to tell us of the mystery. 
When he wrote, sacrifice was a normal element in the 
religious life of those around him, whether Jewish or Pagan, 
as normal as sermons and hymn-singing in the religious 
life of Europe to-day ; we do not find him trying to lead 
his converts away from a sacrificial approach to God, we 
can indeed say we find the opposite. The Cross was the 
centre of his teaching, and when he speaks of the Holy 
Eucharist, we find how close is the connection of the 
twoin his mind. He quotes our Lord as saying that His 
Blood establishes the new covenant, “Hic Calix novum 
testamentum est 1n Meo Sanguine’; so do St. Mark, 
St. Matthew, and St. Luke, and these words unmis- 
takeably suggest a close connection between the rite and 
Jewish sacrificial worship. He says that the rite shews the 
Lord’s death, “Quottescumque enim manducabitis panem 
hunc et calicem bibetis, mortem Domini annuntiabitis.”’ 
Nor does he look on the bread as ordinary food, for his 
warning is full of awe, “Quicumque manducaverit panem 
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hunc vel biberit calicem Domini tndigne, reus ertt corports 
et sanguinis Domini.” He also sees a parallel between 
the Mystery and Pagan sacrifice, and one of his reasons for 
avoiding the Pagan altars is that to eat at their sacrifices 
makes the worshipper unfit to attend the board of Christ, 

There are many instances of this belief in the Eucharis- 
tic sacrifice in the writings of early Christians, but we 
have only the space for two quotations, one from St. 
Irenaeus (Adv. Haer. iv, 17,5): “Christ took the created 
bread and gave thanks and said, “This is My Body’, and 
in like manner the chalice, which is a creature like we 
are, He declared to be His Blood, and taught the oblation 
of the New Testament which the Church received from 
the apostles, and throughout the world offers to God” ; 
and one from the Aday) trav A’rootodwy, When the 
writer, after referring to the Eucharist, and calling 
it a sacrifice, goes on: ‘‘For this is the Sacrifice which 
was spoken of by the Lord, ‘In every place and at every 
time offer Me a pure sacrifice ; for I am a great King 
saith the Lord, and My name is wonderful among the 
Gentiles’ ” (c. xiv, 3). We shall find this view echoed 
throughout the Church, and eventually defined by her 
Councils. 

Now, as to the belief in the Real Presence of Christ 
on the altar. Shall we find anything similar to the belief 
of Catholics, which draws them to visit the Tabernacle, 
in the early ages, shown both in their thought and in 
their action? We have already seen how St. Paul, by 
his warning, showed that he held the Christian to be fed 
by no ordinary bread and wine in the Eucharist. St. 
Justin Martyr (I A>pol., Ixvi, 1) repeats his thought, but 
by his emphasis on the “‘word of prayer’’, clearly refers 
to something more definite than the receptionist view 
that became so popular at the Reformation: “For we 
do not receive it as ordinary bread, or ordinary drink, 
but just as Jesus Christ our Saviour, incarnate by the 
word of God, had both flesh and blood for our salvation, 
so now as the food which has been made Eucharist 
(cixaporn Oeioav) by the word of prayer, which is His 
word, by which our flesh and blood are nourished by 
change, we have been taught that it is both the Body and 
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Blood of the incarnate Jesus.” ‘Tertullian (De Spectac, xxv) 
speaks of “the mouth with which thou has uttered Amen 
to the holy thing (tm sanctam)”, and (De cor. 111) it is a 
matter for anxious care with him that no drop of the 
wine or fragment of the bread should fall to the ground. 
St. Ignatius in the seventh chapter of his letter to 
Smyrna speaks of the Docetic heretics, ““They abstain 
from Eucharist and prayer, because they do not acknow- 
ledge the Eucharist to be the Flesh of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, which suffered for our sins, which the Father 
raised up again by His loving-kindness.” ‘There is also 
the precious Greek inscription, discovered by Dom 
Pitra, in 1839. This probably dates from the first 
years of the third century and speaks (using the symbol 
of our Lord, the ix@’s) of “holding the Fish in thy 
hands”, thus clearly alluding to an objective presence. 

St. Cyril of Alexandria writes (Contra. Anthropom) : 
“T am told that they say the Mystical Blessing has not 
the power of consecration, if any of it remains over the 
next day. They who make such an assertion are out of 
their minds ; for Christ does not change, nor does the 
Holy Ghost depart, but the power of blessing and the 
life-giving grace are permanent in the same.” 

We also find even more definite statements, as the 
adorability of the Holy Gifts is more expressly spoken of, 
and though it might be held that there has been a 
development, it must be remembered that no objecting 
voice is heard denouncing this view as an innovation. 

St. Cyril of Jerusalem, in his address to the recently 
baptized, says, “Wherefore, do not contemplate the bread 
and wine as bare (elements), for they are, according to the 
Lord’s declaration, Christ’s Body and Blood ; for even 
though sense suggests this to thee, yet let faith stablish 
thee”, and St. John Chrysostom in his 24th Homily on 
I Corinthians, expresses what is the logical sequence 
from this belief, ‘““This is the Body, which even lying in 
a manger Magi reverenced.... Wherefore let us 
imitate, if it be but the barbarians, who are the citizens 
of Heaven. For they indeed when beholding Him in a 
manger and in a shed, and seeing nothing such as thou 
dost now, approached in great awe; but not in a manger 
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dost thou see Him, but on an altar ; not a woman holding 
Him, but a priest standing by ; and the Spirit with great 
beneficence hovering over the things that lie before thee. 
The same note of adoration is found in St. Ambrose, De 
earth is understood, but by the earth the Flesh of Christ, 
which to-day also in the Mysteries we adore and which 
the Apostles in the Lord Jesus adored,” and St. Gregory 
Nazianzen (letter 171) in a fine passage speaks of both 
the Real Presence and the Sacrifice of the Mass : “And do 
not thou, O servant of God, think it too much to pray 
and intercede for me, when by a word thou drawest 
down the Word, when with the sword of thy voice thou 
dividest with a bloodless cutting the Lord’s Body and 
Blood.” 

The practice of the Church in the early centuries 
will also be found to affirm this belief in the objective and 
adorable presence of our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament. 
There seems every reason to think that reservation took 
place from the beginning.* ‘The first name we find for 
the place of reservation is Pastophorium, and this was 
taken over from the house or home which had served 
as a church before special buildings had been dedicated 
for this purpose. There is a direction in the Apostolic 
Constitutions (bk. vill, c.13) that, “when all have received 
Communion, the deacons are to take away what remains, 
and bear it to the Pastophoria’”’. It seems that the reserv- 
ed Sacrament in the early centuries was either kept in 
the homes of the Faithful (hence the name, as mentioned 
above) or, a little later, in the wall behind the altar in 
the sacred building, where no one below the rank of 
acolyte was allowed to approach. It was kept there 
with a curtain hanging in front, together with the 
Old Testament, and later on the Gospels, while 
a lamp burnt perpetually before the curtain to pro- 
claim the Divine Presence. Monsignor Freeland shows 
how the presence of the sacred Scriptures and the 
lamp point to the connection between this practice and 

* For what follows I am indebted to Monsignor Freeland’s splendid 
paper on Reservation of the Blessed Sacrament, read before the Summer 


School of Catholic Studies in 1923, published in the collection, Catholic 
Faith in the Holy Eucharist (Heffer, 1923). 
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the Shekinah in the Temple and the Synagogue, and 
quoted to that effect from the Jewish Encyclopedia 
(article “‘Ark of the Law’’), “It may safely be assumed 
that the Ark constituted from the first an integral part 
of the Synagogue edifice. The Synagogue was con- 
sidered a Sanctuary next to the Temple, and the Ark 
as corresponding to the third division of the Temple, 
the Holy of Holies. ... ‘The perpetual lamp is usually 
hanging in front of the Ark. ... Whenever the Ark 
is opened the congregation rises in reverence for the 
Jovah it holds, and when it is empty... a burning 
candle is placed in it.” 

The practice in the early centuries tends to indicate 
that reservation in the churches was for purposes of 
adoration rather than for Communion, as the absent usually 
had the Blessed Sacrament carried to them by the 
deacons, or by the laity, who would have their own 
Arcas in which to bear the holy gift, straight from the 
Mass. ‘There is also conclusive evidence that many of 
the Faithful reserved at home for their own Communion. 
Tertullian (De Orat., 19) says how the Blessed Sacrament 
is the Lord’s Body which the communicant receives in 
the Church or reserves for Communion at home, and we 
have the well-known story of the martyr-boy ‘Iarsicius 
who was attacked when bearing the Blessed Sacrament, 
and faced death rather than expose it to insult. St. 
Ambrose tells how his own brother was once caught in 
an angry sea, and as he struggled with the waves trusted 
only in the Host which he was carrying with him, as his 
sure defender, by whose help he reached land safely, 
and it is recorded that Monna, the mother of St. Gregory 
Nazianzen, “blessed her eyes when communicating with 
the Light of the world”’. 

The Blessed Sacrament was thus the object in private 
of a familiar trust and devotion. In public the same 
loyalty and reverence showed itself in solemn ceremonies. 
It was given by the consecrating Bishop to the newly 
consecrated, who used it for forty days after at Mass, 
and also under the name of Fermentum was awaited, at 
least in Rome, on its journey from the papal Mass, by 
the Bishop or priest who was celebrating in some other 
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part of the city. The processions from the Armorium 
or place of reservation within the church were a charac- 
teristic feature of Christian worship in the early days, and 
we get some idea of these from the following words of 
St. German: 

‘The Lord commanded Moses to make silver trumpets, 
which the Levites were to sound whenever the sacrifice 
was offered, and this was to be the signal by which all the 
people should know the hour at which the oblation was 
being carried in, so that all might bow down and adore 
the Lord, while the column of fire or cloud approached 
which sanctified the sacrifice. And now the Church 
hymns the Body of Christ as it advances to the altar, 
yet no longer with trumpets but with spiritual voices 
singing the glories of Christ in sweet measure.” It is 
probable that the processions on Maundy Thursday and 
Good Friday, which are so grand a feature in later 
liturgical worship, have their origin in these early 
ceremonies, and at the Mass of the Pre-Sanctified in the 
Eastern liturgies, the hymn sung at the great Entrance 
recalls St. German’s words : 


Now the powers of Heaven with us invisibly worship ; behold 
the King of Glory enters in. [Priest :] ‘Through the prayers of our 
holy Fathers, have mercy on us, O Lord Jesus Christ our God. 
Amen. 


Behold the mystic and perfect sacrifice here escorted ; let us 
draw near with faith and longing, that we may become partakers 
of life everlasting. Alleluia. Alleluia. Alleluia.* 


I do not think it will be difficult to see how the modern 
devotions, so fruitful and so suggestive, emerged. First of 
all, the mediaeval period was one of wars and disturbance, 
which are reflected in St. Thomas’ words, “Bella premunt 
hostilia.”’ As Monsignor Freeland points out, the 
mediaeval worshipper came to regard his God, present in 
the Eucharist, less as the God of the Temple, secluded 


in solemn silence, and more as the God of the ‘Tabernacle 


* I owe these two last quotations to my learned Anglican friend, the 
Reverend Humphrey Whitby. The passage from St. German is quoted 
by Freestone in The Sacrament Reserved. 
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(the term we use to-day) who dwells in a tent in the 
middle of, the camp, and leads His people to victory. 
The idea was stiil shekinistic, but the emphasis had 
changed. 

We have seen that processions of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment occurred in the course of the Liturgy. Gradually 
a new type evolved, this time extra-liturgical. There 
is one on record as having taken place in the eighth 
century, and the directions still exist for one under 
Lanfranc in the eleventh century. At that time the 
Host was carried in a turris, or tower, the vessel then 
used for reservation,* probably in this form because 
of a tower being a royal residence. ‘The Sacred Host 
dwelt in its tower, usually hung above the High Altar, the 
King in the midst of His people, in the place where He 
was wont to receive their homage. 

The feast of Corpus Christi gave impetus to the move- 
ment. St. Juliana de Mont Cornillon first conceived 
the idea of this feast , but as usually happens in the case of 
the far-sighted, was persecuted for her pains. She died in 
1230, but the idea was becoming active, and a feast in 
honour of the Blessed Sacrament was sanctioned for his 
diocese by Robert, Bishop of Liege, in 1246, and in 1264 
Pope Urban IV, in a Bull of great literary beauty, 
commanded that the feast should be kept throughout 
the Church. It is probable that the Host was carried 
in some kind of reliquary, as this would make it easier 
to see than in the turrts, and that this developed into 
the modern monstrance. Its significance is well described 
by Yrj6 Hirn, when speaking of Raphael’s Disputa. He 
refers to the exposed Host in that picture as : ““The hyphen 
between Heaven and earth. ... The supreme point 
between Heaven and earth, the riddle of all wisdom and 
the centre of all faith, and the thing which above all 


*It is interesting to note how fresh persecution brought back systems 
of reservation more like those of the earlier centuries. Yrjé Hirn, the 
Helsingfors professor, in The Sacred Shrine, mentions as analogous to the 
ancient Arcas the small boxes carried on the person in which the Holy 
Sacrament was preserved during the Commune in Paris by imprisoned 
priests, and the little silver box which St. Francis de Sales kept hidden 
under his mantle when he walked through the streets of Thonon, and with 
prearranged signs drew his congregation to follow him secretly, so that 
unknown to the Calvinists they might worship the host. 
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others was worthy to be worshipped, hymned, and 
glorified.”’* 

There remains one further aspect of the Holy Eucharist 
to be considered, one which is of special significance in 
regard to the Congress, since its object is the drawing 
together of men from all countries, that they may offer, 
adore, and feed on the Lamb. I refer to the conviction, 
so strong in Catholics, that the Blessed Sacrament is 
the great unifying force in the Mystical Body. This 
conviction is so strong that we find the Church jealous 
for her Unity, jealous of sacrifices offered outside the 
walls of the Holy City. A modern writer sums up this 
jealousy in the following words : 


The Church is the continuation of Christ, and the members 
are one in their offering in priestly wise of the Victim in whom they 
are incorporated; and this membership is most visible in the 
Vicar of Christ. To refuse communion with the Pope is, there- 
fore, to lose the right to participate in the one offering, the Mass, 
and in its consummation, the feast of unity and incorporation 
with Christ. The very happiness which converts feel in the unity 
of fellowship and unity with the bread is surely none other than 
the joy in being one body and one spirit with Christ. They know 
Him in the breaking of bread.f 


At the very beginning of Christian history, St. Paul 
insists on the unity of the Church, when writing to the 
Corinthians (1 Cor. xii, 12, 13, 27); these words come 
at no great distance from his references to the Eucharist, 
and one can see how closely the two are connected in his 
thought. Later, St. John gives to the world Our Lord’s 
discourses at the last Supper about unity, as He begs 
the Eternal Father for that blessing. St. Ignatius takes 
up the same thought, and writes : “Be zealous to use one 
Eucharist, for there is one Flesh of Our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and one cup for union with His Blood, one altar, 
as there is one Bishop together with the priests and 
deacons, my fellow-servants.” 

This idea of unity in the Holy Eucharist is most 


* The Sacred Shrine, p.150. (Macmillans, 1912.) 
¢t M. C. D’Arcy, S.J. The Mass and the Redemption, p.38. (Burns 
Oates and Washbourne Ltd.) 
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beautifully expressed in the prayer to be used at the 
Fraction, from the Addayy trav A’roctrokw: “Even as 
the elements of the bread now broken and once 
scattered on the mountains (in the form of grains of 
wheat) were brought together into a single whole, so 
may thy Church be gathered together from the ends of 
the earth, into they Kingdom.”’* 

There are three valuable passages quoted by Father 
D’Arcy, in the work mentioned above. St. Prosper, 
following St. Augustine, declares that “outside the 
Church there is no place for a true sacrifice”, and St. 
Gregory the Great paraphrases his words, “Alone in the 
Catholic Church is the true Victim our Redeemer offered.” 
Father D’Arcy also gives an illuminating sentence from 
St. Optatus: “Christ indicates in the Canticle of Canticles 
there is only one who is His dove, His chosen spouse, 
his garden enclosed, and fountain sealed up; so that all 
who are heretics have neither the keys which Peter alone 
received, nor the ring wherewith it is said the fountain 
is sealed up: nor any of those things which are his to 
whom the garden belongs in which he plants his little 
bushes.” A fanciful passage, but symbolical reference 
to the Eucharist is not hard to see along with Baptism 
and confirmation. The classic passage from St. Jerome 
will follow this rather aptly, when he wrote to Pope 
Damasus, in some perplexity, owing to the schism at 
Antioch, whether he should communicate with Vitalis, 
Meletius, or Paulinus. “Following no one as Chief 
but Christ, I am in communion with your blessedness, 
that is, with the chair of Peter. On this rock I know the 
Church was built. Whosoever shall eat the Lamb outside 
that house is profane. If any be not with Noe in the ark, 
he shall perish in the deluge. ... Vitalis I know not, 
Meletius I reject, I know not Paulinus. Whoso gathereth 
not with thee scattereth.” 

I think then, that if we look to antiquity, we shall see 
that in our Catholic beliefs as to the Holy Sacrifice, the 
adorable nature of the Sacred Host, and the vital necessity 
of the holy mysteries being celebrated in communion 


* I use Abbot Cabrol’s translation. Liturgical Prayer, Its History and 
Spirit, p.75. (Burns Oates and Washbourne Ltd., 1922.) 
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with the visible head of the Church, we are keeping to 
the ancient Christian tradition. 


Holiness of life is a witness to religious truth, and I 
should like to speak of two men, both of our own day, 
who were in a special sense children of the Holy 
Mystery. The first is Baron Friedrich von Hiigel, 
the great scholar and religious writer, who in spite 
of the intellectual storms through which he had to 
find his way remained faithful to the Church, and 
who by his sincerity, his courteous sympathy, and his 
absolute devotion to the things of God, drew so many 
to the Truth which was everything to him. In 
spite of his intellect and learning, perhaps we may say 
because of them, he was glad to approach his God by the 
same way as the poorest and the humblest, the way of the 
Tabernacle. After his death Abbot Butler wrote an ap- 
preciation of him ;* he describes their walks together over 
Hampstead Heath, and says: “‘We always returned home 
by the little Catholic church in Holly Place—it was his 
daily practice—and went in for a long visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament ; and there I would watch him sitting, 
the great deep eyes fixed on the Tabernacle, the whole 
being wrapped in an absorption of prayer, devotion, 
contemplation. ‘Those who have not seen him so know 
only half the man.” 

The other man I have in mind was, if I may use the 
rather odious phrase, at the other end of the social 
scale, but is no doubt by now high among the friends 
of God, our own Matt Talbot. Many of us hope 
to see this Dublin labourer raised one day to the 
altars. Few holy men have been more hidden—he only 
told a few about himself, and then only when he knew 
they cared for spiritual things, and it was not till he had 
been found dead in the street, with his instruments of 
penance under his clothes, that men realized that a heroic 
Christian had lived among them—but he seems to sum 
up in himself the devotion of the Irish people to the 
divine Presence of the altar. An ordinary workman in a 


* Included in Religions of Authority, and the Religions of the Spirit, 
a collection of the Abbot’s essays. (Sheed and Ward, 1930.) 
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timber-yard, who in his young days had been a drunkard, 
and had cured himself for the sake of Christ, he gave up 
every possible moment of his spare time to the adoration 
of the Host. “Lonely,” he said one day; “Show should I be 
lonely when there is our Lord in the Tabernacle ?” 
Being an Irishman, he could put things amusingly too. 
He spoke one day of St. Mary Magdalene, and some other 
great female penitents. “‘Ah,” he said, “them was 
grand girls!” Irishmen may indeed feel glad, at the time 
of their great congress, in honour of their first missionary, 
that they may have recently given a new saint, and an 
original, lovable saint to the Church. 


Panis angelicus fit panis hominum, 
Dat panis caelicus figuris terminum : 
O res mirabilis ! manducat Dominum 
Pauper, servus et humilis, 
CLONMORE. 








Art. 7—LEADERSHIP, HOME, AND FREEDOM 
F  wemegpe possible uses of converts, perhaps one of the 


least objectionable is that they can bear witness to 
some of the supreme values of Catholicism, as they stand 
out against the dull background of their own previous 
religious experience. We know things chiefly by con- 
trast with their opposites. Our most unforgettable 
sensations are those that are strikingly different from the 
sensations that preceded them: the exhilaration of hard 
work after months of enforced idleness, rest after ex- 
hausting labour, peace after war, the security of the 
harbour after a storm-tossed voyage, a day of sunshine 
after a week’s downpour of rain, the joy of the morning 
after the heaviness of the night. 

One who has spent years in vain search for a leader 
whom he could trust, in hunting for churches where the 
worship and preaching were in English, but not too 
Protestant, and in waiting anxiously for the last pronounce- 
ments of scholars to tell him what he should believe, 
desires to testify to the invigorating sense of leadership, 
home, and freedom which he has found in the Catholic 


Church. 


I 


“The Roman Catholic Church is the one live insti- 
tution in Europe to-day, and is fighting under intelligent 
and impressive leadership.” ‘These are not the words of a 
blind partisan of the Papacy, but of a man who believes 
that the days of orthodox Christianity are numbered. 
They were uttered, after a recent return from Europe, 
by Dr. John Haynes Holmes, the radical pastor of the 
Community Church in New York City. 

It is evident to everybody that the Pope, as head of the 
Catholic Church, is a moral and spiritual leader of unique 
authority, and that he has a world-wide following. He 
is the one man to whom the whole world listens when he 
speaks over the radio. His encyclicals are read in 
every nation, and his suggestions are widely put into 
practice. But though his voice is heard round the world, 
and his messages are read by hundreds of millions, the 
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only occasion on which large numbers of people can see 
him exercising his spiritual leadership is when he cele- 
brates Mass in St. Peter’s, as he did on the last Sunday in 
October, the Feast of Christ the King. 

A Papal Mass in St. Peter’s is a rare and memorable 
event. What makes it especially striking is that it links 
together so many extraordinary elements. Here we see 
the most universally revered man living, the representative 
of the Papacy—one of the oldest existing institutions in the 
world—celebrating Mass at the High Altar over the tomb 
of the Prince of the Apostles, in the most spacious church 
in Christendom, crowded with worshippers, in honour 
of a feast which he himself has authorized. 

In such a setting it is not difficult to think of him as 
the White Father of Christendom. He embodies the 
age-long authority of the Papacy, the culminating human 
factor in the Divine constitution of the Catholic Church. 
We who are privileged to be in communion with this 
living successor of St. Peter feel that we belong to him 
and he belongs to us. We are under the egis of his 
protection, and only too glad to fight under his banner. 
Relying on Christ’s promise, we know that, whatever 
may happen in this world, the gates of hell shall not pre- 
vail against the Church founded on the rock of Peter. 

Other elements in the external structure of Catholicism 
are less tangible and more abstract : the Catholicity of 
the Church, the authority of the episcopate and the 
priesthood, the grace of the sacraments, the holiness of the 
saints, or the inspiration of the Scriptures. In the Pope 
we behold symbolized in flesh and blood the apostolicity 
of the Church, her unity and the divinely ordained 
primacy of St. Peter and his successors, All are given 
concrete reality in this one man, Pius the Eleventh. 

On entering the Basilica everyone had been given a 
copy of the latest message of the Holy Father on the 
present distress of the nations, as if to indicate what would 
be the intentions with which he offered the Holy Sacrifice. 
This Papal Mass was undoubtedly a poignant appeal 
for the Divine assistance at a critical moment in human 
history. 

The expectant thousands waited patiently and rever- 
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ently for the entrance of His Holiness. Punctually at 
half past nine we heard from the other end of the Basilica 
marching orders, which told of the arrival of the Papal 
Guards. Soon we knew from the hand-clapping and 
the cries of “Viva 11 Papa!” that the Sedia Gestatoria had 
come into view. From our seats near the High Altar 
we could not see the Holy Father until he had approached 
half way up the vast nave. Our view was obstructed by 
excited ladies, who persisted in standing on their benches 
in spite of ejaculations of “Giz, Gia /”’ from less excited 
persons behind them. The Papal Guards succeeded 
in keeping most of the worshippers down where they 
belonged. But no Mass would be complete without some 
exhibition of human frailty. 

Finally we were rewarded with a good view of the 
Pontiff, borne slowly along over the heads of the multitude, 
his right hand raised in blessing. He was vested in 
white cassock and cap and rochet, red mozzetta and stole. 
This flaming red and the pallor of his face were unfor- 
gettable. His expression was abstracted, as if his thoughts 
were not on the plaudits of the crowd, but on the Holy 
Sacrifice he was about to offer to the Father and Creator 
of all. 

A numerous Schola Cantorum, composed of religious and 
students of the ecclesiastical colleges of Rome, rendered 
the plain chant in perfect unison and admirable tempo, 
without organ accompaniment. At the Elevation, the 
corps of Papal Guards presented arms, while the silver 
trumpets in the cupola played a soft aria, and outside 
the great bells of St. Peter’s pealed joyfully. At the 
consecration the change in the spiritual atmosphere was 
unmistakable. 

After making his thanksgiving at the fald-stool in 
front of the Altar, and going once more to the Altar 
for the Apostolic Benediction, the Pope took his seat 
in the Sedia Gestatoria and returned to the Chapel 
of the Blessed Sacrament, blessing the people as he went. 
His fatherly heart was apparently much affected by their 
demonstrations of homage and devotion. Before leaving 
the Basilica his chair was turned about so that he faced 
the cheering thousands ; and standing up, he made a 
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final gesture with both arms extended, as if to say he 
would willingly die for them. It was not a perfunctory 
farewell ; all who beheld it knew that he would lay down 
his life rather than be false to his Divine commission. 

The world to-day is clamouring for leadership—in 
government, in thought, in social and industrial reorgan- 
ization. The fundamental need is for authoritative 
guidance in religion and morals. In the Catholic Church 
we possess that leadership, not merely because the 
present Bishop of Rome happens to be a man of 
scholarship, statesmanship, and sanctity, but because 
Christ so constituted His Church that in St. Peter and 
his successors she would always have an infallible teacher 
and guide. 

It is inspiring to be followers of such a leader, and to 
know that in following him we are not expressing a mere 
personal preference, but are in the current of the continu- 
ous infallible tradition of nineteen centuries. Entirely 
apart from his gift of infallibility, it is reassuring to feel 
that the Church has a living voice, whereby she may express 
her mind, not only on doctrinal matters, but on the 
serious social and moral questions which are perplexing 
the world. It is so much better than waiting for the 
resolutions of commissions, conventions, and conferences. 

Again and again in the Gospels and the Acts, St. Peter 
was the spokesman for the Apostolic College. ‘To-day 
the successor of St. Peter speaks for the Catholic Church 
on all the critical issues of our time: education, marriage, 
the family, human liberty, the relation of the individual 
and the family to the State, war, disarmament, unem- 
ployment, the trials of the working classes, the sufferings 
of the poor, and the world-wide economic crisis. No one 
can have any doubt as to where the Catholic Church 
stands on these questions. We who accept the leadership 
anc authority of the Holy Father believe that we have 
in his utterances the mind of Christ. 


II 


Sooner or later, for all of us, the home of our childhood 
will vanish in the dim, receding past. We may build 
Vol. 191 H 
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a home of our own, but that too will come to an end, 
Suddenly we awake to the forlorn discovery that we are 
homeless men, wandering through strange countries, 
in many of which we cannot understand the vulgar tongue, 
There are many such men and homeless women, too— 
living in hotels and pensions and hall bedrooms. 

Yet we are so constituted that we must have a home. 
It is a universal instinct. All human beings long for 
familiar walls, bed and board, and a fireside, a place 
peopled with their own kin, from which they may go 
forth in the morning, and to which they may return 
in the evening. Home is always in the background of 
our thoughts, the unconscious support on which we lean, 
the pted-a-terre that gives us stability and self-respect. 

In a Catholic church the homeless man always feels at 
home—if the Church is indeed his mother. ‘There he 
finds everywhere the same family—the one God and 
Father of all, Jesus enthroned in the Tabernacle, Our 
Lady, 5t. Joseph, and many other saints. There too 
he rejoices in the protection of the angels, and is shielded 
from the assaults of Satan and the powers of darkness. 
In whatever part of the world he may be, he hears the 
Church’s ancient, international language—in the Liturgy, 
the hymns, and the offices of the Breviary. In the 
Gregorian chant he hears melodious sounds that lift 
his soul to God. 

Whenever he enters a Catholic church he can find 
food for his soul, the living Bread which came down from 
heaven to give life to the world. He can drink of the 
living water, which shall become in him a fountain of 
water, springing up into life everlasting. He can hear 
the true word of God which invigorates his spirit and 
renews his life. He can confess his sins and be shriven. 
If he is not familiar with the speech of the country, he 
can—if he has a smattering of education—make his 
confession in the universal language of the Church. 

If he keeps his eyes open and gives heed to what he 
hears, he cannot mistake some other place of worship for 
his true home. Let him look for the familiar sacred 
signs and ornaments of a Catholic church: the crucifix, 
the holy water, the font, the altar, the light burning 
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before the Blessed Sacrament, the veiled Tabernacle, 
the votive candles before a shrine, the confessional, the 
stations of the Cross, the statues of saints and angels, 
the pulpit. Let him read the calendar for the week, 
and the notices on the board. If it is the time of public 
worship, let him listen carefully to the words spoken 
from the altar and the announcements from the pulpit. 
Then he cannot be deceived. 

As he kneels at Mass among brethren of a strange 
tongue, he knows that they and he belong to the same 
family. “Christ is all and in all.” We are no more 
strangers and foreigners, but fellow citizens with the 
saints. ‘This sense of fellowship with Catholics of every 
race and language is one of the inestimable privileges of 
belonging to the Catholic Church. The fact that we hold 
in common the one faith of the Church, and practise 
our religion in the same way, affords a bond of union, 
a fundamental basis of agreement, that outweighs all 
differences of race, colour, education, national custom, 
or political opinion. Among other groups of Christians, 
whose religious beliefs are based on Scripture as inter- 
preted by their own private judgment—or on reason 
alone—whatever other opinions a man may hold in 
common with his fellow Christians, he will generally 
differ with them in his views on religion and his inter- 
pretation of the Bible. Catholics may differ among 
themselves toto coelo in their station in life, wealth, learning, 
racial prejudices, and politics; but they are at one in 
their faith, because they have received it from the Church, 
and acknowledge her authority and infallibility. 

In the Catholic Church Almighty God has created 
on earth a home for the whole human race. The home 
is here, though unfortunately not all men know of its 
existence. The earthly homes which we once have known, 
and which remain with vivid distinctness in our memories, 
are but the faintest reflections and symbols of a greater 
and more enduring reality—our true home which has 
come down from heaven. Human marriage is a figure, 
a sacrament, of two tremendous mysteries, which funda- 
mentally are one: the holy alliance of the Divine Word 
with human nature in the Incarnation, and the mystical 
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marriage of Christ with His Church. It is that mystical 
marriage which has made every Catholic church a pro- 
jection on earth of our eternal home. Terribilis est 
locus 1ste : hic domus Det est, et porta coelt ; et vocabttur 
aula Det. 

These comforting convictions, that God is tabernacling 
with men in His Church, and that there we may have com- 
munion and fellowship with the saints in heaven and our 
brethren on earth, transform our whole outlook on life. 
Instead of our own little fleeting homes, whether built by 
our parents or ourselves, we have an enduring home that 
God Himself has created, a house built on the rock that 
nothing can destroy. One home, one family—and they 
are as wide as the world. ‘The Catholic Church is 
designed to include the whole of humanity, and already 
contains people of every race and nation. 

Since the war there has been a striking growth in the 
spirit of human fraternity. ‘The radio, the cinema, the 
aeroplane, the political contacts and cultural exchanges 
between nations are a few of the factors that are making 
for a better understanding of one nation by another, and 
helping to prepare the way for disarmament and world 
peace. 

The differences of language, government, and racial 
customs which divide us are superficial compared with the 
fundamental identity of nature which binds us together. 
From the cradle to the grave, we all share the same human 
lot, the same basic psychology. Our sorrows and joys, 
fears and hopes, repulsions and desires, misery and 
grandeur, are substantially the same as those of every 
other group of men and women in the world. There 
is also the same mental structure, and in spite of its 
varying development, the same human intelligence 
seeking to ascertain the causes of things and make practical 
use of its knowledge. Such ties as these make the whole 
world kin. Whose soul does not respond to that noble 
line of the Roman poet, Homo sum: humant nthil a me 
alienum puto ?* 

Three international movements are related to this 


*“Fraternité Catholique et Vie Internationale”, by A. Lemonnyer O.P., in 
La Vie Intellectuelle, 10 Nov., 1931, p. 183. 
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sentiment of human brotherhood : Judaism, Communism, 
and Catholicism. Judaism is primarily a racial movement, 
and makes few converts among those who are not the 
sons of Abraham. Communism, with its atheistic 
tendency, is naturally out of the question for those who 
believe in God and worship Him. ‘This movement does 
not generate love for humanity, but only class-conscious 
fellowship and hatred toward all other classes. Catholi- 
cism is truly an international brotherhood, of which 
God is the Author and the Pope the supreme adminis- 
trator. It is comparable in extent to the whole human 
family, but actually includes only those who are bound to 
God and to each other by that mysterious reality called 
sanctifying grace. Instead of being held together merely 
by the bond of their common human nature, they are 
knit into one organism and held there by the bond of 
Divine Charity. ‘There is no stronger bond known to 
men. 

Divine Charity is directed first toward God, and then 
to ourselves and our neighbours. ‘There are varying 
degrees of obligation to our neighbour, according 
to their proximity: the family, the community, the 
nation, organized humanity. Each of these groups has 
its special function to perform and its own reasons for 
existing ; and the Catholic Church expects her faithful 
sons to be loyal to them and sacrifice themselves for their 
well-being. ‘The charity which is infused by God is 


boundless and unending. 


II! 


The ocean liner is the best means yet devised for crossing 
the Atlantic. Of course there are some limitations and 
inconveniences even in that mode of travel. ‘The walking 
isa bit monotonous, ‘Tennis may be played on the decks, 
but not golf. The horse-racing is of a childish variety. 
Some of the more luxurious ships have swimming-baths, 
but they are restricted in size and over-crowded. Eating 
is not always the pleasure it is on land, especially when 
the dishes roll about the table. But in spite of these 
hardships, one can reasonably count on being brought 
safely into port. 
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The man who falls overboard in mid-Atlantic has— 
in one sense—more freedom. He is not hampered 
by rules and prohibitions, or compelled to eat when the 
bell rings. He can freely satisfy his penchant for the 
excellent sport of swimming. He is not confined to 
a small, stuffy cabin, or compelled to get his air througha 
ventilator. He does not have to tolerate disagreeable 
fellow-passengers. He is the captain of his soul and 
has the freedom of the seas. 

Nevertheless, many of us are inclined to think that, 
in spite of its discipline and asceticism, the transatlantic 
floating palace gives ustruer freedom. After all, we have 
the solid deck under our feet, even when we stagger and 
slide. We have a roof over our heads, and protection 
from the wind and rain. We have everything that is 
necessary for the sustaining of life. The essence of 
liberty, the philosophers tell us, consists in this: that 
when everything is ready for action, the will has still 
a choice of its own with regard to the action. No one 
can deny that our ocean voyagers have plenty of choice, 
They can read, play bridge or chess, promenade endlessly 
round the deck, play shuffle-board, or sleep in their 
deck chairs. The only restriction on their choice is that 
they must remain on board until they arrive in port. 
That restriction is a necessary condition for their freedom 
of choice and for steady progress toward their destination. 

In the Catholic Church we are privileged to enjoy 
much the same kind of freedom. It is a commonplace— 
among Catholics—that the Church is an indestructible 
ship, built by God to carry us safely over the troublesome 
waves and through the storms and tempests of this world. 
In the Church we are granted enormous privileges: a 
solid, unshifting faith on which to stand, life-giving food 
for the soul, and the conversion of all evils—past, present, 
and to come—into blessings. Our liberty of thought 
and action is limited to the extent that we must base 
our lives on the Church’s revealed faith. If we permit 
ourselves to be dislodged from that position our souls 
will be in peril. Only by standing fast in the faith can 
we make sure progress towards our true end. 

It is a common criticism in these days against the 
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Church that Catholic thought, because of the Church’s 


dogmatic restrictions, is not capable of further evolution, 
and that all intellectual progress is barred by traditional 
fixed principles. It is no doubt true that the non- 
Catholic is free, as the Catholic is not, to flounder in the 
sea of error and intellectual confusion. He can be an 
agnostic in his philosophy and a victim of the science- 
complex in his general view of the world. He can keep 
his mind open to all the winds that blow, until no positive 
convictions are left. One is inclined to say to him, 
“If this be freedom, make the most of it while you can.” 

But when our good non-Catholic friends accuse the 
Catholic Church of destroying human freedom, we can 
only smile. We know, and they should know, that it 
is only the knowledge of the truth that can make us really 
free. Nobody would seek for the truth, if truth were a 
trap or a prison. “You shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free”, was the promise of Christ. 
The Church in her creeds and other dogmatic utterances 
hands down to us the truth revealed by God. That 
truth never changes, although the Church’s formulation 
of it and our apprehension of it may develop. Standing 
on that firm dogmatic foundation, we may speculate and 
philosophize as much as we like, as did St. Thomas 
Aquinas in his vast system of philosophy and theology. 
We may experiment and make discoveries that are useful 
to men, as Catholic scientists have done in the fields of 
bacteriology, biology, botany, physics, and astronomy. 
The fact that Pasteur was a Catholic did not limit his 
empirical freedom. 

If we are to think at all, our mental processes can 
never be wholly unrestrained. We are all tied down to 
the multiplication table and the axioms of geometry, 
even though some of our more agile friends claim to be 
emancipated from the rules of logic. Those rules are 
not, as they suppose, restrictions on our freedom ; but 
directions which enable the mind to attain truth. Why 
should anyone object if the Catholic, in addition to 
these fixed natural principles of thought, also accepts 
certain supernatural principles which he believes have 
been revealed by God? ‘Truth is infinite, and there are 
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so many things in heaven and earth, that a philosopher 
has quite enough to think about, without his trying to 
upset the axioms of mathematics or the dogmas of the 
Faith. 

Five centuries before Christ, with marvellous prophetic 
insight, Plato dimly foresaw the Catholic Church as 
the divinely constructed ship which might carry us 
safely to the harbour where we would be. He wrote 


in the Phaedo: 


And yet he is a weakling who does not test in every way what is 
said and persevere until he is worn out by studying on every side. 
For he must doone of two things—either he must learn or discover 
the truth, or, if that is impossible, he must take whatever human 
doctrine is best and hardest to disprove and, embarking upon it 
as upon a raft, sail upon it through life in the midst of dangers, 
unless he can sail upon some stronger vessel, some divine revelation, 
and make his voyage more safely and securely. 


In these days of intellectual chaos, economic unsettle- 
ment, and political unrest, the individual is in grave 
danger of losing his freedom. He may be trapped by a 
false philosophy, or a fallacious scientific hypothesis. 
He may be taken in by economic sophistries or wild 
Utopian dreams. He may become the slave of an 
omnipotent State. The Catholic Church remains the 
one champion of the rights of the individual in the modern 
world. She offers him intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
freedom, if only he will build on the one foundation, 
Jesus Christ, who has brought grace and truth to men. 
Philosophies may rise and fall; science may propound 
hypotheses which in a few years will be discarded for 
new ones; governments may totter and collapse in the 
fires of revolution: but through all these cataclysmic 
changes, “the sure foundation of God standeth firm”. 


SELDEN PrEeaBpopy DELANyY.* 


*Dr. Delany, a graduate at Harvard in 1896, was, as Rector of the 
Episcopalian Church of St. Mary the Virgin, New York City, received into 
the Catholic Church by Mgr. McMahon in 1930. He is now studying at 
the Collegio Beda for the priesthood.—EpDiITor, DUBLIN REVIEW. 





























Art. 8.—THE DARKNESS OF FAITH 
I 


FAITH AND THE BeaTiFic VIsIon 


“Tt is evident”, says St. John of the Cross, “that the faith 
is a dark night of the soul.””* 


Be whom isit evident ? Tothe majority of Catholics 
it will surely not be evident at first sight. They 
are accustomed to speak of “the light of the faith” ; 
they are told to look at things “‘in the light of the faith” ; 
they pray that their non-Catholic friends may “‘see the 
light” or “‘be given the light”; they are, moreover, 
conscious, especially if they are converts, of feeling in 
themselves the force of such phrases. Small wonder that 
to them the exact opposite of St. John’s words would 
be more immediately obvious. 

To the rationalist and the cynical sceptic, on the other 
hand, there is a sense in which it is evident that the faith 
is a dark night to the soul (the writer can well remember 
being quite sure of the fact !); and a well-known Pro- 
testant divine once spoke of Newman’s conversion as a 
passing from light into darkness. But it was not for 
rationalists or Protestants that St. John was writing, nor 
was he using the words in their sense. He was writing 
for Catholics, and he took it for granted that they would 
appreciate his meaning at once. The Saints have a way 
of being so at home in the faith and with God that they 
sometimes forget that most of us have laboriously to 
puzzle out what is plain at once to them. We must 
remember, too, that St. John was writing in the first 
instance for friars and nuns of a contemplative order. 

Now, if we are to try and puzzle out for ourselves why 
faith should be described as darkness to the soul, we shall 
do well to be clear from the start that there is no question 
here of anything so foolish as describing knowledge of any 
kind as darkness. No knowledge, properly so called, can 
in the nature of the case be darkness. Faith, however, 
is not so much knowledge, as the power by which we make 


*The Ascent of Mount Carmel. Book II, ch. 3; Lewis’ translation. 
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knowledge of a certain kind our own. It is, if we will, 
a certain way of arriving at knowledge ; and it is not the 
knowledge, but the way, which St. John of the Cross 
calls darkness to the soul. 

It will be helpful, therefore, to consider the other ways 
of knowing that are open to human beings, and first 
the natural one. Not that that need keep uslong. All 
our ordinary knowledge comes through the senses or 
from abstract ideas. ‘The latter, according to the classical 
view of the Catholic schools, are acquired by abstracting 
from what the senses tell us, and even if this view were 
modified so as to give recognition to “innate ideas”, 
the alteration, though it would make great philosophical 
difficulties, would not affect the present point, which 
is twofold. First, since all our natural human knowledge 
comes either by sense-impressions, or by ideas, it is 
always by some kind of seeing with the eye of the mind. 
Knowing (of this kind) is seeing. That is its positive 
aspect. Secondly, these impressions and ideas are the 
instrument by which we know things and not the things 
themselves. That is the negative aspect. It means 
that there is a certain mediateness in all our common 
knowledge. Furthermore, when the object is something 
not perceptible to the senses, we have to reduce the 
concept of it to sense-images, and turn the mind upon 
a mere reflection. 

Applying these facts to the most important element 
in our natural knowledge, namely our natural knowledge 
of God, we see that, on the one hand, it is a kind of seeing 
(that is to say, the thought of God or of some of His 
ways or attributes comes before the mind’s eye) ; on the 
other hand, what is seen is not God Himself but our 
mental picture of Him. Moreover, that picture is 
itself built up largely by inference or deduction. In 
every sense of the word, our natural knowledge of Him 
is by reflection. It is as St. Paul said : “Now we see as 
in a mirror.” 

If, then, this is the way of knowing that is natural to 
men, are men limited to it? Not necessarily ; and this 
quite apart from abnormal or preternatural kinds of 
knowing, whether pathological, at one end of the scale, 
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or mystical, at the other. ‘Those kinds raise many ques- 
tions and difficulties of which even the solution would not 
help us much here, for the reference was not to the 
preternatural but to the supernatural. 

The supernatural is what God gives or offers to us 
beyond what unaided human nature could attain; 
yet differs from the merely preternatural, which is in 
effect a sort of interruption of natural acts and processes, 
The supernatural is not only in itself quite natural to 
someone, namely to God, but is God’s nature so measured 
and shaped, as it were, to human nature, as to fit it like 
a suit of clothes—a suit, nevertheless, that, instead of 
losing its shape and becoming more assimilated to that 
of the wearer, assimilates the wearer, if he is willing, to 
its own shape and, in the process, infuses into him a 
nature not his own. And the goal and sum of the 
whole process is the beatific vision, in which that super- 
nature, which is God’s, takes complete and permanent 
possession of the whole of a man’s being. 

Thus the beatific vision is a way of knowing that, 
while entirely above man’s natural way of life, is in no 
sense an aberration or a temporary escape from it, like a 
bout of intoxication. Not only is it itself a definite way 
of life—God’s way, certainly, but become a man’s way— 
but it is actually set before mankind as (by the favour 
of God) an attainable goal for all. Hence it is possible 
to make a comparison between it and man’s natural way 
of knowing as between two regular and, in a sense, 
normal kinds. 

From this point of view, then, the beatific vision can be 
contrasted with our natural way of knowing God as 
being. a way which is at the same time a knowing and a 
possessing. When now we say that God is in our mind, 
we really mean that the thought of Him is in the mind. 
The thought of Him is what we see ; the thought of Him 
is that by which we see Him. In the beatific vision God 
Himself will really be in our minds, in His actual sub- 
stance ; it will be He whom we see; it will be He by 
whom we see Him. 

It is in the nature of the case useless to try to imagine, 
that is to say, picture to ourselves, what this vision will be 
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like. It is possible, however, to know a few more things 
about it. One is that, since there will be no inter- 
mediary mental image between ourselves and God, or, 
if we will, since the mental image will be God Himself, 
we shall see God in the manner in which He sees Himself. 
Not, of course, that our vision of Him will be the same 
in extent or intensity as His, for our capacity for com- 
prehending Him, even when raised far above our nature 
by his gift, will still be limited, and His is not ; but our 
vision of Him will be the same as His so far as its 
“‘mechanism”’ is concerned (if sucha crude metaphor may 
be allowed).* ‘This means that we shall see Him in one 
absolutely simple and unvarying gaze as one absolutely 
simple and unvarying Being; and all, and far more than 
all, the things we have ever known of His attributes and 
ways and works will likewise be seen in Him, in the same 
gaze, without detriment to its simplicity. ‘Thus, whereas 
now we proceed from the circumference formed by the 
panorama of created things towards the unifying concept 
of God at the centre, in the beatific vision we shall see 
first God, and all the time God, and (to the measure of 
our capacity) all things in God, and as one in God, and 
yet proceeding from God in their distinctness and 
diversity. We shall see them as they really are, sub 
specie aeternitatis in the fullest possible sense of the 
phrase. 

So, at least we shall see them if we attain to that vision, 
which will not be in this life. Only the angels (or some 
of them) and the saints in heaven have it now, and the 
latter have something yet to come; for after the resur- 
rection of the body they will have, in addition, a know- 
ledge of God and His creatures according to the ordinary 
human mode, though enhanced, illuminated, and unified 
beyond conception by the flooding of every faculty by the 
overflowing radiance at the summit of the soul. For 
as was said, the supernatural mode of knowledge is not 
a lesion in the natural; it is, in truth, its goal and com- 
plement. 

Here, then, are two ways of knowing attainable by men. 
How does faith stand in relation to them? From one 


* Summa Theologica, III, Suppl., xcii, 1, ad 2. 
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point of view it is very far removed from either, for each 
of them is in its own way knowing by seeing, in one case 
by reflected vision, in the other by direct ; and faith is 
not knowing by seeing at all. On the contrary, it is, 
as St. Augustine said, “the power by which things not 
seen are believed”. 

Yet we can relate it to one kind much more closely 
than to the other. ‘There are four characteristics, no 
doubt ultimately reducible to one but nevertheless dis- 
tinct to our minds, in which faith resembles the beatific 
vision and differs from natural knowledge. The first 
is the obvious one that it is supernatural and not natural. 
The second is the negative characteristic that it dispenses 
with intermediary mental images. The third is the 
corresponding positive one, that it operates by partici- 
pation in God’s mode and act of knowing. The fourth 
is that its object is God, and things as seen in God ; 
and not, as with natural knowledge, first the realm of 
visible creation and, inferentially, God. 

When compared with the natural mode of knowing, 
on the other hand, faith seems to resemble it in only one 
thing in which it differs from the beatific vision, namely 
the fact that it exists in this life; and even this is only 
a passing resemblance, for while faith is confined to this 
life by its nature, the natural way of knowing will, as we 
have noted, exist in the next, when this life (and faith 
with it) has passed away, co-existing with the beatific 
vision then as it does with faith now. Indeed, the fact 
that faith and the beatific vision are mutually exclusive 
in their setting, while the natural mode of knowing can 
exist in either state, is, if properly considered, the final 
proof that faith and the vision are far more closely related 
to one another than either is to the natural mode. ‘They 
are both supernatural, their “mechanism” is essentially 
the same, their objects are identical, and they differ in all 
these things from the natural way of knowing, whether 
in this world or the next. They differ from each other 
only in their setting and in what depends on their setting. 
In other words, their difference from the natural mode 
is not lessened by identity of setting ; and their resemblance 
to one another is merely obscured, not destroyed by acci- 
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dental differences ; there is an essential sameness between 
them that persists. 

The sameness, moreover, is more than a sameness of 
type ; there is a genetic relationship between the two, 
One springs out of the other. Now, the popular Catholic 
notion of the way in which the beatific vision springs 
out of faith is that faith, like hope and charity, and the 
non-theological virtues also, “‘merits” the vision, which 
is given as a reward for it. This notion is, of course, 
perfectly correct, according to the common mode of 
expression, but this mode of expression is not for all 
purposes the happiest or most helpful. For the 
vision is not merely the reward of faith as a gift of sweets 
may be the reward of a child who has been good. It is 
the reward much more in the sense that facility in the 
performance of one’s part in a play on the day of its 
production is the reward of good work at the rehearsals. 

For that is, in a sense, what living by faith is—a kind 
of undress rehearsal for the beatific vision. Without 
costumes or scenery or visible audience, we play a part, 
go through movements, utter words, that will only be 
fully intelligible when the play is produced. Without 
actually having God substantially in our intellects or 
seeing created things in Him, we assent to His existence 
with a simplicity of apprehension that would be natural 
only if we did ; we assent to truths about Him (such as the 
doctrine of the Trinity) that could be intelligible only 
if we did ; we group and interpret other facts concerning 
Him and created things in a way that could be fully 
justified to the intellect only if we did. And it is pre- 
cisely by acting, and consenting to act, in this way that 
the soul becomes fitted for the actual enjoyment ot 
the beatific vision in heaven. 

Moreover, the fact that we act after this pattern is not 
a mere coincidence, nor is it brought about by imitation 
nor by merely exterior obedience. ‘The actions of the 
man who lives by faith anticipate those of one who has 
the beatific vision because they are ultimately governed 
by the beatific vision, the root of which is already in his 
possession. ‘To return to the illustration of the actor 
rehearsing, we can imagine him going obediently through 
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motions that he could devise for himself only if he had 
the producer’s knowledge of the stage and of the whole 
play ; and doing so quite reasonably because, though he 
has not the producer’s knowledge, he has the intellectual 
certainty that the producer has the knowledge. But 
when a child or a kitten at play rehearses without apparent 
purpose the actions that he will perform in real earnest 
when he is grown up, he is not guided either by imitation 
or by exterior obedience, but by conformity to an inner 
principle which exists in him already, though it will not 
become conscious or fully operative until the period of 
adolescence is passed. 

In like manner, it would presumably have been possible 
for God to have guided us by external admonitions 
through all the actions of this life which accord with the 
beatific vision—the vision by which He sees Himself— 
and trained us thus to participate in it ; and it is actually 
the case that, in view of the fact that men are creatures 
dependent on sense, He has, for their greater certitude 
and security against subjective illusion, given them the 
benefit of exterior guidance through the agency of a 
Church commissioned to speak for Him and therefore 
enabled to guide men in accordance with His own vision 
of Himself. But obedience to exterior guidance cannot 
of itself do more than modify or perfect nature; it 
cannot ingraft a new one, any more than we ingraft a 
new nature upon the ivy when we train it to the wall. 
But the beatific vision, being wholly supernatural, re- 
quires that created beings who are to participate in it 
should acquire a super-nature in virtue of which the 
vision itself will become natural to them. To this end 
they must be moved interiorly, intrinsically as well as 
extrinsically, in order that desires and powers and under- 
standing beyond their own nature may be infused into 
their human wills and intellects, appropriated by the act 
of consenting to them and using them. 

But these desires and powers which make the beatific 
vision possible can only flow from the vision itself ; immer- 
sion in the vision of God is the only source of the power to 
gaze upon Him, or, more accurately, does itself constitute 
the nature that can gaze uponHim. That is why we have 
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to say, if we are speaking of God, that His understanding of 
Himself is one with His being ; and, if we are speaking of 
man, that any unaided attempt on his part to fit himself 
for the beatific vision involves a vicious circle. He must 
exercise himself in desires and powers and understanding 
which he cannot possess in actuality until he has exer- 
cised himself in them. He must possess them virtually 
now, before he can take the first step towards acquiring 
them. 

Now, the gift of faith is precisely God’s device for 
making this possible, and in its turn depends on the 
master device of the Incarnation. In that, God united 
human nature to the divine in one Person, and performed 
with the human will thus united to His own all the 
essential acts which in terms of human life accord with 
the beatific vision, centring in the complete but voluntary 
self-surrender of the human will and nature to its Creator, 
a surrender which, in the circumstances brought about 
by Adam’s sin, involved bodily death. ‘The work was 
crowned by the restoration and glorification of the human 
nature so surrendered, by which glorification we may 
understand a deification of Christ’s human will and 
understanding and all their powers that was other than, 
and (as it were) supplementary to, the hypostatic union 
in virtue of which the Man Jesus was God from the first 
moment of His conception. It was a deification by 
which each specific human faculty and each of their 
specific powers which had been exercised in His earthly 
life drew into itself and absorbed the Godhead in the 
specific measure in which it had been exercised in His 
human life. ‘This, in fact, constituted that shaping of the 
divine nature to the measure of human nature to which 
reference was made above. 

Then, with the sending of the Holy Spirit, this divine 
nature, thus moulded to man’s needs, was made available 
for men, reincarnated in them corporately in the visible 
Church, distributed to them individually through the 
Sacraments as its normal channels, and conveyed by 
each of these in the mode appropriate to some specific 
state or activity of the life of the soul or body. 

At the gateway of the sacramental system stands 
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baptism. In this the individual enacts, in union with the 
human will of Christ, His central human act of the sur- 
render of His whole humanity to its Creator. He enacts 
it in a mystical death and burial to be implemented in 
due course by a voluntarily accepted bodily death ; and, 
in the same act, the pattern of Christ’s deified human 
nature is engraved in outline upon his soul, locking his 
nature to Christ’s human nature and thereby to the 
divine Nature. Henceforward, unless and until he 
deliberately rejects the marvellous alliance, Christ’s 
deified human will is the prime mover in all the moral 
acts of his own will, moving it from within, and without 
detriment to its liberty. One by one the various faculties 
and powers of his soul are stirred and guided by this 
impulse, moved this way and that in a manner never 
beyond human compass and yet always inspired by the 
divine Wisdom and Love. ‘Thus they are unfolded, 
exercised and accustomed to the ways of the divine Nature, 
and in the process are conformed to it and make it their 
own. 

Their own, that is, so far as becoming moulded to it in 
form and intention, becoming versed and facile in its ways, 
drawing freely on its resources and nourishing themselves 
constantly from its substance can make it their own, but 
not yet their own so far that they transcend human modes 
of action and enjoy the divine mode. For as yet they 
are too firmly wedded to sight and hearing, imagination, 
emotion, ratiocination, and the other instruments of 
bodily life to be capable of being elevated by the divine 
radiance to the point at which they can transcend them, 
and know and love, not merely at the promptings of, 
but after the manner of an infinite mind and will. Not 
until the soul has altogether relinquished its hold on 
bodily life in the act that sums up the whole series, is it 
capable of so complete a transformation, and of reassum- 
ing the bodily life with the bodily faculties no longer 
the chains but the instruments of the divine. Until then 
it must be content that its faculties should conform in their 
movements, and more and more in their qualities, to an 
understanding and will whose vision and motivation are of 
an order for the present beyond its range. 
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None the less, this conformity is the root of divinity, 
since it is conformity to an intrinsic, not merely an 
exterior, principle. The self-identification of the human 
will with the divine will actually operative within it 
effects a real infusion of the divine into the human, an 
intermingling of substances so intimate that our present 
confinement to the mechanism of the body does really 
mean that Christ is once more acting under the limitations 
of humanity, and, conversely, that when the body has 
been relinquished with the identification of wills still 
intact, and all that has not shared in this identification 
has been purged away, the soul is 1ps0 facto in possession 
of the beatific vision. 

O .admirabile commercium! Creator generis humant, 
animatum corpus sumens, de Virgine nasct dignatus est ; et 
procedens homo sine semtne, largitus est nobis suam dettatem., 

Now, in the process of developing the Christ-image 
engraved upon it in outline at baptism, the soul is not 
only moved as a whole by the Christ-life as a whole, but 
receives also in each of its faculties the specific powers 
appropriate to each, enabling each to play the part 
assigned to it in Christian’s reproduction of the Christ- 
life in his own life. (It matters little, for our present 
purpose, whether these powers are regarded as develop- 
ments of the specific potentialities of the original Christ- 
character in the soul, or as fresh powers added from the 
same source, the deified human nature of Christ. In either 
case it is reasonable to speak of specific powers given to 
specific faculties, because it is clear that faculties designed 
for the needs of a natural human life could not, without 
being strengthened, sustain the demands of a life deter- 
mined by supernatural knowledge and motives.) Of 
these powers, many, though supernatural in their origin, 
are concerned directly with the ordinary human re- 
lationships in terms of which, after all, the supernatural 
life has to be lived ; and promote action according to the 
ordinary standards of human moral conduct ; they are, 
in effect, a kind of heightening of the natural virtues. 
Three, however, stand out as having a special character, 
in that they look wholly towards the divine life and the 
beatific vision for which the supernatural life on earth is 
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the preparation, and are essentially meaningless in terms 
of a merely natural human life. 

These three are faith, by which the understanding 
is enabled to move with certainty where it does not yet 
see; hope, whereby the will is enabled to hold with 
certainty to what is not yet felt ; and charity, whereby 
the whole man is enabled to remain in union with God 
before, as well as after, he is transformed into His likeness. 
Thus faith takes its place among those powers, flowing 
from the indwelling Christ, which enable a man to live 
not merely by exterior obedience but also by interior 
conformity, in accord with the knowledge and desires of a 
nature of which he is not yet in actual enjoyment. 

It stands, moreover, in respect of its action, in the fore- 
front of them, and this in more than one way. It does 
so because it belongs pre-eminently to the understanding, 
by which the goal and the way to it must be grasped before 
the will can pursue them. This would be true of it 
even if its function were solely to enable a man to pursue 
his goal by exterior obedience. But since, like all the 
supernatural powers of the soul, and the supernatural 
life of the soul as a whole, it represents the action within 
the soul of some element of the deified human nature of 
Christ, the priority which it derives from its association 
with the understanding’ has a further significance. This 
deification of Christ’s human nature of which we have 
been speaking is the effect of its complete absorption in, 
and domination by, the beatific vision, and the vision, 
from the very fact that it is a vision, is in the first in- 
stance an act of the understanding (though, in it, the will 
and the whole being are completely united with the 
understanding). We may say, therefore, that faith 
represents in terms of human life the primary element, 
the element of vision and knowledge, in that divine life 
whose operation in the soul constitutes the supernatural 
life of the soul. It is not itself vision or knowledge, 
because the vision and knowledge of God after the manner 
of God is not translatable into terms of human life ; 
but it represents vision and knowledge, because its oper- 
ation corresponds to that particular element in the deified 
human life of Christ from which it flows. 
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This, then, is the justification and the deeper signi- 
ficance of what was said at the beginning of this dis- 
cussion, that faith is the power that enables us, without 
possessing the vision, to act towards God and towards 
truths concerning God in a way that would be fully 
intelligible only if we did possess it. It is the justifi- 
cation, also, for summarily describing it as the operation 
within us of the beatific vision not yet actually enjoyed. 
It is not, perhaps, in itself a sufficient justification, for 
it remains to be seen whether the description provides 
a satisfactory basis for a pyschological account of faith 
which will distinguish it adequately from natural know- 
ledge on the one hand and the beatific vision itself on the 
other, and eventually lead us to a proper appreciation 
of what all the mystics call its “darkness’’. 


F, R. | Oare. 


























Art. 9—BLESSED THOMAS MORE AS AN 
ENGLISH PROSE WRITER 


1. The Dialogue concerning Tyndale. Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1927. 
Now reissued as Vol. 11. of English Works. 

2. The Apologye of Syr Thomas More. Early English Text 
Society, 1930. 

3. Essai surla Langue de Sir Thomas More. Par Joseph Delcourt. 
H. Didier, Paris, 1914. 

4. Life of Sir Thomas More. By Thomas Stapleton. Translated 
by P. E. Hallett. Burns Oates & Westbourne, 1928. 

5. The English Works of Sir Thomas More. Vol.1. Early Works. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1931. 


— Thomas More was born in 1478 (or, as 
some contend, 1477) and died a martyr’s death in 
1535. It is not possible to date with exactness his 
earlier writings, yet whilst it is certain that he had 
written both English and Latin poetry before the end of 
the 15th century, his prose works, those at any rate 
which have been preserved, all fall in the 16th century. 
In general his Latin works are earlier than his English 
writings, but, with the exception of the Utopia, they are 
not nearly so important. There is little in his Latin 
style, elegant and correct as it is, to raise it above the 
level of the other brilliant scholars of the literary renais- 
sance, but in English prose he stands upon an eminence 
which few, if any, of earlier or contemporary writers 
approach. 

It may be well to mention the chief of his English 
works. ‘The earliest seems to be the translation of a 
Latin life of Pico di Mirandula whom More chose as a 
model when he came to the conclusion that he was 
called to the married rather than tothe clerical state. From 
that circumstance we may conclude that it was written 
about the year 1505, the year of his marriage, although 
it was not printed until some five years later. Far more 
important is the history of Richard III, in which More 
shows so marked a genius for vivid narration that, raised 
altogether above the level of chroniclers, he deserves 


to be called the first of English historians. With the 
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Dialogue of 1528 begin his vast labours as a contro- 
versialist, the first to take up, in our English tongue, 
the long battle against the new-fangled heresies. It 
was at the request of Tunstall, the Bishop of London, 
that he undertook the work, and in the six years that 
followed he bore practically the whole brunt of the 
controversy, producing more than all other Catholics 
in England, clergy and laity combined. During this 
period fell the busy years of his chancellorship, and to 
find time for his literary work he had to steal from the 
hours of sleep. He would rise at two a.m. after some 
four or five hours of rest, and get in four or five hours 
of work before attending his daily Mass. The Dialogue 
itself is a masterpiece of cleverness and wit, but the 
later writings are enormously long and sometimes tedious, 
At this we can hardly be surprised if we consider the 
circumstances of their composition. Upon his imprison- 
ment in the Tower he gave up the writing of contro- 
versial books and composed instead devotional treatises, 
one of which, 4 Dialogue of Comfort against Tribulation, 
in style and matter, in beauty and pathos, is probably 
the finest of all his English works. Nor should we forget 
the letters, written during his imprisonment, to Margaret 
Roper, which conclude the collection of his English 
works—a huge volume of 1458 closely-printed pages. 
Their tender expressions of affection, their deep humility, 
their pathetic reiteration of his claim to freedom at 
least in thought and conscience, their complete trust 
in God, make them some of the most touching “human 
documents” ever penned. 

What now are the characteristics of these works, 
viewed as literary compositions ? 

In the first rank we would place the classical influence. 
We are to remember that the Renaissance was in its 
fullest vigour and that the study of the ancient classics 
was being pursued with the utmost enthusiasm. More 
was one of the most ardent advocates of classical learning. 
He wrote Latin, both prose and verse, and spoke very 
fluently and elegantly in that tongue. As we have 
noted, his Latin works are, in general, earlier in time than 
his English compositions. Often, even when he is writing 
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English, he seems to be thinking in Latin. We may see 
it in his constructions and the carefully chosen order of 
his words. ‘T'ake, for example, the following sentence.* 


Now as touching the difficulty which a translator findeth in 
expressing well and lively the sentence of his author (which is 
hard always to do so surely but that he shall sometimes minish 
either of the sentence or of the grace that it beareth in the former 
tongue) that point hath lain in their light that have translated 
the scripture already either out of Greek into Latin, or out of 
Hebrew into any of them both, as by many translations which 
we read already, to them that be learned, appeareth. 


How readily it goes into Latin with hardly a change 
in the order of the words, and indeed how much simpler 
it reads in that tongue! 


Quod autem attinet ad difficultatem quam interpres experitur 
in sententia auctoris bene et vivide exprimenda (quod difficile 
semper fit tam exacte quin aliquando aliquid subtrahat aut de 
sententia ipsa aut de elegantia quam habet in priori lingua) 
obstaculo fuit iis qui jam verterunt Scripturam aut ex Graeca 
in Latinam aut ex Hebraea in alterutram ut in multis versionibus 
quas jam legimus, iis qui sunt eruditi apparet. 


To the influence of the Latin tongue may also be 
ascribed the well-balanced periods, the long and some- 
times involved sentences, the rhythm, the sonorousness, 
and often, indeed, the majesty of his style. ‘Take, for 
example, this passage, magnificent in conception and 
diction, from the Dialogue of Comfort. 


Oh ! Cousin Vincent, if the whole world were animated with 
a reasonable soul, as Plato had weened it were, and that it had 
wit and understanding to mark and perceive all things: Lord 
God ! how the ground, on which a prince buildeth his palace, 
would loud laugh his lord to scorn when he saw him proud of his 
possessions, and heard him boast himself that he and his blood 
are for ever the very lords and owners of that land! For then 


would the ground think the while in himself: “Oh, thou silly, 


*English Works (1557), p- 243-4. Here and elsewhere the spelling is 
modernized. 
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poor soul, that weenest thou wert half a God, and art amid thy 
glory but a man in a gay gown: [I that am the ground here, over 
whom thou art so proud, have had an hundred such owners of me as 
thou callest thyself, more than ever thou hast heard the names of. 
And some of them that proudly went over my head lie now low 
in my belly, and my side lieth over them ; and many one shall, 
as thou doest now, call himself mine owner after thee, that neither 
shall be sib to thy blood, nor any word bear of thy name.* 


In dealing with his evident appreciation of rhythm 
and the beauty of sound, we should allow for the in- 
fluence of another side of this richly endowed man, 
viz., his love of music. His biographers record that, 
though he was not a good singer, yet he was very fond of 
music, taught it to each of his wives, encouraged it in 
his household and was himself a capable performer on 
musical instruments. If we were to undertake the 
interesting task of enquiry into the musical capabilities 
of our great writers, we might reach some striking results. 
That most musical of 19th century writers, for example, 
Cardinal Newman, was an accomplished performer upon 
the violin. De Quincey also, and Gray, were skilled 
musicians. 

It is especially in the vocabulary of Sir Thomas More 
that we may appreciate the greatness of his debt to the 
classics. In his book On the Art of Writing, Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch shows how poor and barren was our 
literature before it was enriched with the treasures of 
Greece and Rome. Too much importance, he claims, 
has been laid upon the bare and jejune compositions, 
such as Beowulf,t which are aJl that our literature can 
boast of apart from the influence of classical learning. 
In literature, as in so many other things, Greece and 
Rome have been the chief benefactors of civilized Europe. 
Sir Thomas More illustrates well the thesis of Sir Arthur. 
Latin and Greek words add expressiveness, music and 
dignity to his diction. A careful French scholar, to 
whom we shall refer again, M. Delcourt, has been at 
pains to compile a list of the words which in the history 
of our language first appear in the works of our author. 


*Ibid. p.1219. tp. 159 
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Amongst those which have now become indispensable 
to us we may mention absurdity, paradox, adhibit, 
anticipate, concomitance, dissipate, exaggerate, mar- 
malade, monosyllable, monopoly, impenitent, inexplic- 
able, irrefragable, incorporeal, to inveigh against, etc., 
etc. 

Lest, after dwelling upon the romance elements in 
More’s prose, we should remain under the impression 
that his style and language were heavy, pedantic and 
foreign, we should note that homely Anglo-Saxon forms 
figure just as largely in his vocabulary, and indeed that 
he was the creator, so far as we can see, of phrases that 
now we could hardly do without. Of the half dozen 
simple words he coined the verb to peddle seems to have 
been the only one to survive in common use, but amongst 
compounds we owe to him blockhead, playfellow, hair- 
breadth, grass widow, pit-pat, far-fetched and many 
another turn of speech. 

In spite of his deep love for the classics he appreciated 
very highly the beauty and resources of the English 
tongue to which he was so rich a benefactor. 


I never heard (he writes) any reason laid why it were not con- 
venient to have the Bible translated into the English tongue. ... 
For as that our tongue is called barbarous, is but a fantasy ; 
for so is, as every learned man knoweth, every strange language 
to other. And if they would call it barren of words, there is 
no doubt but it is plenteous enough to express our minds in 
anything whereof one man hath used to speak with another.* 


The truth seems to be that in writing he cares little 
what words he uses, whether romance or Anglo-Saxon, 
so long as they serve his purpose. He moves amongst 
words as a master and even a creator. Language is 
subject to him, not he to it, and at his bidding and magic 
touch it becomes living, expressive and beautiful. The 
History of Richard III, one of the earliest of his English 
works, shows what perfection he could have attained 
had he cared merely for style. Later on we shall quote 
some of the praise it has received. Stapleton testifies 
that he wrote the Latin version to practise his pen, and 


*Ibid. p. 243. 
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perhaps we may assume the same for the English. But 
those early days of comparative leisure were to pass and 
give place to the busy hurly-burly of controversy. He 
could not now afford to be a mere stylist or purist, 
but had to write with a most definite practical aim. 
His chief concern was no longer fine writing, but clearness, 
vigour, and persuasiveness. 

He was probably the most brilliant English orator 
of his age and the qualities of the orator are evident in 
his prose. As the cleverest lawyer of his day he knows 
how most persuasively to display his arguments and as a 
keen dialectician he is relentless in his logic. Woe 
betide Tyndale if he make an unwarranted inference ! 
‘“‘Wherefore !”’, he cries out, ‘‘Who heard ever such an 
other wherefore? Whereupon doth his wherefore 
depend? Hath he anything yet said whereupon it 
must follow ?”* We could best express the truth by 
the paradox that his books are the spoken rather than the 
written word. He will not have his meaning mistaken, 
he is never in a hurry, he is not afraid of repetition if 
thereby he can impress upon his hearers the strength of 
his case. Sometimes his sentences run to enormous 
lengths, but they are so skilfully constructed, so well 
balanced, so cleverly supported by frequent summaries 
of what has gone before, that they become quite manage- 
able. From his longest and most involved sentences he 
emerges triumphantly at the end. An example will 
make this clear. He is defending against the heretics the 
necessity of good works. 


In this point they stick stiffly, and when they be answered that 
although we serve God with good works wrought with His Gracious 
help, to the intent to please Him the better thereby, as Himself 
hath in many places of Holy Scripture commanded us, and hope 
also that such good works shall the rather help us to heaven, and 
that we shall in heaven be rewarded for them and for the respect 
of God’s commandment, and for this intent also we do them as 
Christ hath also given us good occasion, where He saith that who so 
give so much as a draught of cold water, shall not lose his reward, 
and where he biddeth us give to the poor in the intent that they 
may receive us into the eternal tabernacles, and where He sheweth 


*Ibid., p. 647. 
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that at the day of doom men shall have heaven for their charitable 
almsdeeds done here in earth : now when we tell them thus, and 
that we do nevertheless acknowledge and confess therewith that 
we neither do nor can do any good work without the special grace 
and help of God, and that our deeds be commonly so defective 
that though good deeds well done be rewardable, yet every man 
may find in himself great cause to mistrust his own, and that we 
tell them also that all the best that the best man may do, is yet no 
more than his duty, for every man is of his duty bound to labour for 
heaven, and to serve and please God as well and as much as he may, 
and notwithstanding that we also tell them that the best work 
that any man worketh with God’s help and grace, is not yet re- 
wardable with heaven of the nature or goodness of the work itself, 
although he suffered every day in a long life a double martyrdom 
according to the words of St. Paul, the passions of this world 
be not worthy the glory that is to come that shall be revealed and 
shewed upon us, and notwithstanding that we tell them too, that 
all the heavenly reward of man’s good works cometh only of God’s 
own liberal goodness in that it hath pleased His high bounty 
to give so great a rich price for so poor and simple ware as are 
all men’s works, and albeit that we tell them also that God would 
not reward our works in such wise, were it not for the shedding 
of His Son’s blood, and so we finally refer all the thanks and rewards 
of our good works, both the beginning, the progress and the end 
effectually to God and the merits of Christ’s passion, when we tell 
Luther and Tyndale all this, yet fare they as though they heard us 
not, and still they sing us on their old song that it is idolatry to 
serve God with any good works, to the intent the better to please 
God therewith and the rather to come to heaven therefore, and 
that we may not without sin for any help to heavenward, serve 
God with any good work saving only faith.* 


This is not an extreme example: true, it runs to 
some 72 lines in the original, but the last sentence of his 
Dialogue (disregarding a full stop which grammatically 
should not be there) runs to about 130 lines. 

But when he likes he can be brief and epigrammatic 
enough. For example : 


Touching the choice of priests, I could not well devise better 
provisions than are by the laws of the Church provided already, 
if they were as well kept as they be well made.t 


*Ibid., pp. 363-4. tibid., p. 228. 
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Or the following, which has an interest of its own. 


They reprove me that I bring in, among the most earnest 
matters, fancies and sports and merry tales. But, as Horace 
sayeth, a man may sometimes say full sooth in game. And one 
that is but a layman, as I am, it may better haply become him 
merrily to tell his mind, than seriously and solemnly to preach. 
And, over this, I can scant believe that the brethren find any mirth 
in my books, for I have not much heard that they very merrily 


read them. 


Sir Thomas evidently loved alliteration, for examples 
abound on almost every page of his works. Thus, “a 
purse as penniless as any poor pedlar’’, “how delectable 
is that dainty damsel to the devil”, “that folk would 
forbear their own ease or pleasure, for the faint feigned 
counsel of a few false apostates”, “this foolish fruitless 
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fashion”’, “‘a shameful shameless shift’’, “if a holy whoreson 
halt in hypocrisy”’, etc., etc. 

He has a peculiar and very striking trick of balancing 
and contrasting phrase and phrase. M. Delcourt * 
accumulates some examples: “The motion of Calavius 
was such, that either of reason they could not mislike it, 
or else for shame they would not refuse it”: “These 
folk do not long to eat and drink to live the longer, but 
long to live to eat and drink the longer”: “‘praying you 
of patience and pardon, whom God of His especial 
grace grant as much profit in the reading, as my poor 
heart hath meant you and intended in the making”. 

But what conduces most to the force and attractiveness 
of his prose is his readiness and happiness in illustration. 
He used to say that no intellectual gifts were of much 
avail without a ready mother wit. Sometimes it is a 
long anecdote, sometimes a quaint comparison or homely 
proverb, sometimes only an odd word, but always the 
effect is to entertain and win over the reader. He 
considered it his privilege, as a layman, to intermingle 
merry stories with devotional or controversial matter. 
““A merry story never comes amiss to me’’, he says in the 
Dialogue. No one ever had a greater genius for telling 


*Essat suv la Langue de Sivy Thomas More, p. 291. 
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a story well and for extracting from it every grain of its 
humour. In a couple of examples we may see how 
craftily he keeps the point of the joke to the very end 
and gives to his readers all the pleasure of a surprise. 


And he fareth therein, as if there were one that having day of 
challenge appointed, in which he should wrestle with his adversary 
would find the means by craft to get his adversary before the day 
into his own hands, and there keep him and diet him with such 
a thin diet, that at the day he bringeth him forth feeble, faint, 
and famished, and almost hunger storven (starved), and so lean 
than he can scant stand on his legs, and then it is easy, ye wot well, 
to give the silly (poor) soul a fall. And yet when Tyndale hath 
done all this, he taketh the fall himself. 


And of heretical books: 


In Bristol . . . there were of these pestilent books some thrown 
in the street and left at men’s doors by night, that where they durst 
not offer their poison to sell, they would of their charity poison 
men for nought.* 


He has always something ready to hand to illustrate 
his point: he is always concrete and picturesque, a 
master of narrative, powerful and dramatic in present- 
ment. “For they be yet as several as a barber’s chair 
and never take but one at once.” “A tale that fleeth 
through many mouths catcheth many new feathers: 
which, when they be pulled away again, leave him as 
pilled (bald) as a coot and sometimes as bare as a bird’s 
arse.” “To seek out one line in all St. Austin’s books 
were to go look a needle in a meadow.” “It maketh no 
matter: ye may begin again and mend it, for it is neither 
Mass nor Matins.” 

And so one might go on almost indefinitely, for every 
page has passages that one would like to quote. But, as 
space is limited, readers must seek them for themselves. 
By reading aloud we can best enjoy the craft, the balance, 
the subtlety, the persuasiveness and the music of More’s 
style. 

So far we have spoken of More without reference to 


*Quoted by M. Delcourt, Jbid., p. 286, note. 
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other writers. May we now venture to put him in his 
proper place relative to the other great names in the 
history of English literature ? 

In the first place we must remember that there is 
very little English prose anterior to More. There are 
many poets, but prose writers are remarkably few, and 
these mostly translators. ‘“‘Without the ‘Ancren Riwle’,” 
says Sweet, “the history of English prose from the close 
of the old English period down to the beginning of the 
17th century would be little more than a dreary blank.” * 
Leaving out of the reckoning the works of Sir Thomas 
More, whom unaccountably Sweet has forgotten, we 
cannot but agree with him. Chaucer’s prose is notoriously 
poor. Neither Higden’s Polychronicon nor Mandeville’s 
Travels is very attractive in style whatever be the 
interest of the subject matter. Richard Rolle of Hampole 
has many merits, but Malory in his Morte d’ Arthur and 
Peacock in his Repressor are monotonous and tedious. 
Sir John Fortescue’s prose is good and is placed by 
Hallam next in merit after More’s Richard II. 

Of More’s contemporaries Tyndale is heavy, dull and 
without humour. Lord Berners writes well but is no 
more than a translator. Blessed John Fisher has left 
some pieces of noble harmony and balance, but his works 
are all of one kind, sermons or works of devotion, and 
they lack the vigour and sprightliness of More’s work. 
Fisher’s style is of a piece with his character, austere and 
restrained, while More’s charm is his freedom, his col- 
loguialisms, his skilful dialogue, his merry abandon. 
Sir Thomas Eliot, that great scholar of the Renaissance, 
is cold and didactic. In a word there is no one of the 
period able to sustain the comparison with More. 

Ben Jonson’s English Grammar, with its constant 
quotations from More’s works, evidently regards them 
as models of pure and elegant style. Better known, 
perhaps, is the high esteem in which Doctor Johnson, 
the great lexicographer, held his works. In the history 
of the English language, which forms an introduction 
to the English Dictionary, he gives More a very prom- 
inent and honourable place. 


*First Middle English Primer, p. vi. 
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It is unfortunate for More’s literary fame, though he 
would have cared little enough for that, that the majority 
of his English compositions are works of religious con- 
troversy, and those, too, on the side which, by four 
centuries of misrepresentation and calumny, has become 
with most Englishmen the unpopular side. Ifit had been 
otherwise we may be sure that we should not have had 
to wait so long for a second edition of his works which 
were first collected and published by his nephew, William 
Rastell, in Queen Mary’s reign (1557). ‘This black letter 
edition is now so rare that many of More’s works are 
practically unknown. But now at long last Messrs. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode are publishing a truly adequate 
and indeed magnificent edition, fully complete with 
original text, critical apparatus, notes, modern version, 
etc., and we look forward with joy and pride to the 
completion of a great undertaking. 

An important work, not connected with religious con- 
troversy is the best known of all that he wrote in English, 
the H1story of Richard III, or, as it is sometimes called, 
of Edward V. It is extraordinary what a chorus of 
praise this little work has gathered around itself. Roger 
Ascham, after enumerating the qualities of the ideal 
historian, writes : “Sir Thomas More, in that pamphlet 
of Richard the Third, doth in most part, I believe, of all 
these points so content all men, as, if the rest of our 
story of England were so done, we might well compare with 
France, or Italy, or Germany, in that behalf.” Harps- 
field’s encomium is as follows: ‘“‘He wrote also most 
elegantly and eloquently the life of King Richard the 
Third, not only in English, which book is abroad in print, 
but corrupted and vitiated, but in Latin also, not yet 
printed. He did not perfect and finish the same book, 
neither any since durst take upon him to set his hand to 
the pen to finish it, either in the one or other tongue, 
all men being deterred and driven from that enterprise 
by reason of the incomparable excellency of the said work ; 
as all other painters were afraid in the old time to supply 
and perfect the image of Venus painted, but imperfectly, 
by Apelles, for his excellent workmanship therein.” 
And indeed there was no further attempt at writing 
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history, as distinct from chronicles, for nearly a century. 
Bacon notes : “the unworthiness of the history of England 
in the main continuance thereof’’, and in the Cambridge 
History of Literature Mr. Charles Whibley writes that 
the chroniclers of England “one and all failed to profit 
by so fine an example of artistry and restraint” as Richard 
III. John Harrington in The Metamorphosis of Ajax 
says ““The best and the best written part of all our 
chroniclers in all men’s opinions is that of Richard IlI.” 
Of modern appreciations we may quote the following. 
Professor Craik speaks of his easy flowing narrative as 
rivalling the sweetness of Herodotus, and Professor 
Minto says that he is probably the first writer in our 
language whose prose shows any genius.” 

No writer has ever studied More’s English works 
with more careful detail or more exact critical appre- 
ciation than M. Delcourt. Whether it is a reproach 
to English students that this work was left to a foreigner 
we need not discuss, but his diligent and accurate scholar- 
ship has given to his opinions an exceptional authority. 
We cannot do better, then, than end this very imperfect 
attempt to fix More’s place in the history of our literature 
by quoting the French scholar’s final judgment. 
““T1 nest pas trop injuste d’affirmer qu’tl fut bien le premier 
maitre qu’att eu la prose anglaise et en un sens le fondateur 
de la littérature anglaise moderne.”’t 


P. E. Hautetrt. 


*Many writers have assumed that the attribution of this work to Blessed 
Thomas More is doubtful. In an article in the Modern Language Review 
(October, 1928) Professor Chambers, whilst showing the successive steps 
of the growth of the doubt, vindicates, with complete certainty, we think, 
the authorship of More. To this able pamphlet we are indebted for some 
of our quotations. 

top. cit. p. 311. 
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SOME RECENT BOOKS 


Curistianiry. By Dr. Edwyn Bevan. (Home Uni- 
versity Library. Thornton Butterworth Ltd. 1932.) 


WHETHER Dr. Bevan had to face the temptation of giving 
a subjective account of what he conceives to be the essence 
of Christianity we do not know ; in any case he did not 
succumb to it, but has instead provided an able little 
study of Christianity as an objective historical fact, not 
however without frequent appreciations and criticisms 
which sufficiently disclose his own point of view. We 
may say at once that the result is one for which we are 
very grateful, though naturally there are a number of 
points where we should have given a different emphasis 
from his, and some where we should feel bound to dis- 
agree. Yet even where this is the case, it is much to Dr. 
Bevan’s credit that it is often his own studious fairness and 
sincerity which enable a careful reader to suggest argu- 
ments in support of his dissent drawn from Dr. Bevan’s 
own statements and opinions. 

It is the curse of historical writing that, whereas the 
natural movement of the human mind is from the more 
to the less known, history has to be written forwards 
from the fading past to the actual andthe patent. Never- 
theless, we think that Dr. Bevan is unnecessarily agnostic 
on the subject of Christian origins. He tells us practi- 
cally nothing, except in passing, about the earthly life 
of the Founder, an omission which is perhaps in part ex- 
plained by the fact that this series already includes a book 
on Jesus of Nazareth by the late Bishop Gore. But 
when we are told that all that modern scholars say about 
the beliefs of the primitive Jerusalem community is 

“purely conjectural reconstruction”, and that “this 
applies especially to the account given in our Gospels of 
the words and actions of Jesus Himself” (p. 24), we can 
hardly be blamed, in the first place, for appealing to Dr. 
Bevan’s own subsequent assertion that “‘anyone with 
literary sense, who is not merely a crank or a philological 

dant, must feel that the utterances of Jesus in our 
ynoptic Gospels have too strong an individuality not to 
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be in the main the utterances of one real Man” (pp. 
222f.). And in the second place it may be urged that 
though there may be held to be a sense in which all 
historical reconstruction is “conjectural”, yet in this 

articular matter of the origin of our religion Sir Edwyn 
edens and Mr. Noel Davey have put up an immensely 
strong case for the view that there is only one reconstruc- 
tion, so far as regards the actual claim and conviction 
implicit in the life of Jesus, that will do real justice to 
the data at our disposal.* And in such a matter we have 
to content ourselves with the kind and measure of cer- 
tainty that are available ; in face of the claim attributed 
to Jesus a man is compelled to “‘make the leap” of accept- 
ance or rejection (cf. Dr. Bevan’s own words as to religious 
belief, pp. 248f.). A reader of this little book who had 
never seen the New Testament would hardly suspect 
what a wealth of information we, in fact, possess about 
primitive Christianity from within—how vivid, in point 
of actual fact, is the light which the extant documents 
throw on that catastrophic outbreak of New Life that was 
the first product of the religion. 

Dr. Bevan discusses at some length the question of 
justification by faith alone, one of the fundamental 
Reformation issues, and he is apparently inclined to the 
view that the difference between Catholics and their 
opponents on the grand question of grace and merits 
was one mainly of emphasis on contrasting sides of an 
insoluble mystery. Here I could wish that he had applied 
the considerations which earlier in the book lead him to 
dismiss as a foolish, shallow view the idea that the defence 
of the Homod#ision against the semi-Arian compromise was 
“a fighting about metaphysical subtleties which had no 
bearing on devotion and life” (p. 96). ‘To the superficial 
eye there may seem only a hair’s breadth between the 
orthodox and the erroneous formulations of key points 
of Christian doctrine. And just as many a good Lutheran 
may have adopted in words the heretical formulation 
while improving on it in practice, so, we may hope, many 
who distrusted the Homosston were yet devout adorers 
of the Word made Flesh. But the integral survival 


* The Riddle of the New Testament, (Faber and Faber.) 
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of Christianity, humanly speaking, depends on the refusal 
to make certain pragmatic compromises which, however 
seemingly broadminded, will initiate a process of internal 
corruption whose ultimate effect may not be fully visible 
for generations. ‘Thus we shall judge rightly of the Re- 
formation controversies if we attend less to the immediate 
practical outcome of the conflicting doctrines on the 
practice of the devout than to the formal accuracy of the 
contending formule. 

We may now turn to the question, what after all it is 
that is to be studied under the title of “Christianity”. 
Looking back to the distant past, Dr. Bevan seems to 
assume that, despite the chaos of “national Churches”, 
racial heresies, and divergent sects, the story of Christianity 
in the first thousand years is the story of that great inter- 
national society, hierarchically organized and acknow- 
ledging the primacy of the Bishop of Rome, to which by 
common consent is reserved the title of “Catholic Church”. 
That society was able to survive and develop and work 
upon the world because it believed and maintained that 
it re-presented Christ to the world, so that its formal 
decisions were His. It held that its visible unity was 
indestructible, and that when any who had before been 
Catholics broke away from this unity the Church was 
not thereby divided but remained whole and intact, 
the seceding body being a branch cut off and destined to 
wither. Deny the validity of any of these first principles 
of the Catholicism of the first millennium and you deny 
the very basis on which its identity and effectiveness were 
(in fact, and, to a large extent, consciously) maintained. 
And let us note that all that it stood for, its whole signifi- 
cance for human history, found its centre in faith in Jesus 
as God Incarnate and Redeeming. All this is surely 
mere historical fact. 

Now Dr. Bevan tells us that after the rending of the 
Latin West from the authority of the Byzantine Emperor 

“all the Christianity which was in future centuries to 
count as an important factor in the world was developed 
from the Christianity of the Latin West. Eastern 
Christianity turned into a formal stereotyped tradition” 
(p. 135). He tells us that the positive teaching of the 
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sixteenth-century reformers “consisted of parts of the 
Catholic tradition which they retained: their difference 
from the Roman Church was negative” (p. 153). He 
argues an inner contradiction in the type of Christianity 
constituted by Protestantism in the sixteenth century, 
since it took as its fundamental dogma the infallibility of a 
particular collection of writings whose special inspiration 
it had no other grounds for believing but the Church’s 
tradition, which in other instances it repudiated as fallible 
(p. 176). He asserts that this old-fashioned Protest- 
antism has by this weakness in its structure been brought 
to ruin (ibid.), and that tmevitably “Protestantism to-day 
is sliding into Unitarianism” (p. 220). Still, he main- 
tains, “the drift to Unitarianism”’, as a way of bringing 
Christianity up to date, “has no future” (p. 238), and that 
if it prevailed the resultant religion could not legitimately 
call itself Christianity, except perhaps in the sense of 
being continuous, in some of its religious and ethical 
standards, with the Christian Europe of former centuries 
(p. 242)—indeed, he finds the central burning point of 
the devotion of old-fashioned Protestantism precisely 
in hymns “directed to . . . the Person of Jesus, appre- 
hended ... as one who is God come down...” 
(PP. 201 ff.). 

n view of all this, is it not legitimate to contend that 
Dr. Bevan has himself provided the premisses from which 
a conclusion as to what, historically, Christianity 1s can 
hardly be drawn except in a Catholic sense? He has 
seized and stated the premises; why has he not, for 
himself and for others, drawn the conclusion ? 


Tue Recorp oF THE Lovep DisciIpLE, TOGETHER WITH 
THE GOSPEL OF ST. PuiuiP ; being a Reconstruction of 
the Sources of the Fourth Gospel. By E.S. Hoernle, 
I.C.S., Sometime Scholar of Winchester and New 
College, Oxford. (Basil Blackwell, Oxford, 1931. 
85. 6d. net.) 


I conress that I have read only a part of Mr. Hoernle’s 
interesting, and in some respects attractive,* volume, 


* Since I have criticized Mr. Hoernle below, may I emphasize this 
attractive aspect of his work here? See, for instance, pp. 39-42. He 
is in love with much that is loveliest in the “Spiritual Gospel”’, 
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of which the purpose may be described as being to rescue 
what he believes to be an authentic record by the disciple 
whom Jesus loved from its embarrassing association with 
a work whose content and spirit, especially the attitude 
towards the miraculous which it enshrines, is held by him 
to be distinctly inferior to the “record”’, and presumably 
to give a less true historical picture of Jesus. The 
author has spent hundreds of hours and (obviously) 
enormous pains on what I take to have been a labour 
of love. 

His theory, in brief, is that the Fourth Gospel is a 
compilation, in two stages, from two distinct main sources 
written by two different authors: (a) The Record of the 
Loved Disciple, including (i) a collection of sayings whose 
theme is the revelation by God the Father of His love 
for the world through His Son ; (ii) a narrative of episodes 
of which the writer had personal knowledge; (6) A 
Gospel “according to St. Philip’’, “the theme of which is 
that Christ revealed His divinity by an incessant 
exhibition of miraculous power”’ (p. 8). 

Mr. Hoernle prints out the text of these two sources 
in English, divided into sections, and the study of his 
work is facilitated by verse indices at the end of the 
volume. 

I propose to confine my criticism to the single question, 
whether the two “‘sources”’ are, or are not, the work of 
different authors. 

The style and vocabulary of the Fourth Gospel and 
the three ‘‘Epistles of St. John” have a character of their 
own, distinguishing these works from all other New 
Testament writings except, in some measure, the 
Apocalypse. Thus: 

I. “Iva: Matt., 33 times; Mark, 60; Luke 40; 
‘John, 127.* 

2. Otv: Matt., 57 times; Mark, 6; Luke, 31; ‘fobn, 
200. 

*Exeivos=Christ : Matt., 2; Mark, o; Luke, 0; 
St. Paul, 2; Hebrews, etc.,1; Ep. Fohn and Apocalypse, 
6; ‘Fobn, to. 
4. "AmepxpiOm (or plural), introducing a. phrase asyn- 
* My figures throughout must be taken as approximate. 
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Now let us examine Mr. Hoernle’s two sources :* 

I. “Iva : (a) 69 times in the Record (“R”) ; (6) 24 times 
in “The Gospel of St. Philip” (“P’’). Thus in R it is 
much more frequent, relatively, than in Mark, who again 
has it much more often than Matt. or Luke. In P it is 
rather less frequent than in Mark. 

2. Ovv: (a) 73 times in R; (4) about 75 times in P. 
Thus each of them separately has it more often than any 
one of the Synoptists. 

"Exetvos=Christ : (a) 3 times in R; (8) 7 times in P. 
A specially Johannine usage. 

4.  AmexpiOyn (-noav) asyndetic: (a) 24 times in R.; 
(6) about 17 timesin P. (Only once elsewhere in N.T.) 

Thus it is clear that characteristics of the Johannine 
style are present in both R and P—a fact which seems fatal 
to the theory that they had different authors, unless one 
of Mr. Hoernle’s compilers also translated one or both of 
the sources from a non-Greek original. In that case the 
above peculiarities might be credited to the translator, 
who, if one of the sources was in Greek, must have been 
identical with the author of this Greek source. 

But there are further points, less easy to dispose of. 

Adga is a favourite Pauline and Johannine word, 
but is much less common in the Synoptics (Matt., 8 ; 
Mark, 3 ; Luke, 13 ; ‘Fohn, 18). It occurs about 7 times 
in P and about Io times in R. 

6. Aogigw;: Matt., 4; Mark, 1; Luke, 9; Acts, 5; 
St. Paul, 12; Hebrews, etc., 5; Fobn, 22. It occurs 4 
times in P, 16 timesin R. (It should be observed that, 
very roughly, P would cover about one third of the 
Gospel, R about two thirds.) 

7. Wvwretw: 3 times as often in John as in all the 
Synoptics together, and more often than in the whole of 
St. Paul. It is very frequent in both P and R. In 
chapters i-xi both P and R separately have it more often 


* My evidence is based on the N.T. Greek of the passages included 
by Mr. Hoernle in his two sources. 

t My figures for R are generally, I think, too small. 

t The Fourth Gospel is only about three-quarters the length of Lk. 
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than any one of the Synoptists in his whole work (R, 18 ; 
P, 23).* Contrast 

8, iors: Matt., 9; Mark, 5; Luke, 12; Acts often ; 
St. Paul very frequent. It is absent from the whole of 
the Fourth Gospel. 

9. Kéopos as the objective of Christ’s mission (e.g. 
“coming into the world”, “Saviour of the world”). 
Several times in both P and R;; it is not found in the 
Synoptists, but occurs three times or so in St. Paul and 
once (?) in Hebrews. 

10. Mapropéw: Matt., 1; Mark,o; Luke, 1; John, 33; 
Acts, 11; St. Paul, 8; Hebrews8; Ep. Fohn and Apoc., 
14. This word is thus a favourite with the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, but much more so with “John”. It 
occurs 6 times in P—relatively about as often as in 
Hebrews—and perhaps 22 times in R. 

11. ‘““The hour cometh” (or “Shas come”’ or “‘is near’’). 
Matt., 1; Mark, 1; Luke, 2; John, about 15 times, of 
which the majority are in R; but 2¢ and 7%° are in P. 

12. Finally, the Fourth Gospel has a fondness for 
ywooxw and ofda; and this fondness is found in both 
Rand P (R40 + 44;P11 +21). 

My figures, I have admitted, are subject to correction, 
but the evidence, taken as a whole, is not in my judgment 
explicable by the hypothesis of a translator, and seems 
fatal to the supposition that Mr. Hoernle has really 
discovered two distinct authors in the Fourth Gospel. 
If the “‘stylistic revision of the compiler” has penetrated 
so deeply as this, then P and R themselves must surely 
be relegated to the plane of unknowable Dingen-an-stch. 
It is true that some Johannine favourites (¢avepoiv, adnOis, 
for instance) are hardly found in R, while others 
(Apjy dauynv, dAjnOaa, drdnOivds, Téurw, POS, (w), papTupia, for in- 
stance) are rarely or not at all represented in P. 
These peculiarities, however, where they are not acciden- 
tal, may often be due to the difference of subject matter 
(for P is so constructed as to consist mainly of miracles 


* Further, to believe “‘in’’ (els or éri) Christ (or His Name) is a usage 
found only twice in the Synoptists. It is common in both R and P. 
Acts has it about 6 times (but prefers éri to e/s. John prefers els): It 
is very rare elsewhere in N.T., but occurs thrice in 1 Ep. John. 
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and other tncidents, excluding almost all connected 
discourses of Jesus, especially his intimate self-disclosure to 
the disciples). In any case, such evidence as this, though 
it might suggest a different date of composition for the 
predominantly “incidental” and the predominantly 
“doctrinal” parts of the work,* cannot avail against the 
clear indications that P and R are not the works of two 
separate authors. 

I cannot, of course, hope to convince Mr. Hoernle in 
a few words that miracles do take place and that though 
all the mere “miracles” ever performed are not worth 
one drop of charity, yet miracle has its place among the 
preambula fidet; nor that the resurrection of the body 
is not an unspiritual doctrine ; nor that the “wrath”’ of 
God and the possibility of Hell are but reflections in 
creation of a necessary consequence from the nature of 
that God-Love which was in Christ reconciling the 
world to Itself. But I hope I have said enough to show 
that the evangelist to whom we are indebted for the 
preservation of the “supreme spiritual beauty” to be 
found in R is also our authorityf for the austere and 
“crude”? message of P. ‘This evangelist’s message is 
addressed to men of any race, but takes its rise in a 
Palestinian story. It sets forth the severity of God in 
Christ towards wilful unbelief, as also His sublime tender- 
ness to those who hear His voice. It tells how “His own 
received Him not. But as many as received Him, he 
gave them power to be made the sons of God, to them 
that believe in His name.” 

Mr. Hoernle’s book is spiritual, disarming, and attract- 
ive. It is indeed unfortunate that all its good will, 
hard work, scholarship, and acumen have been expended 
on a theory that is untenable, at least as regards this 
distinction of authors. 

CHRISTOPHER BUTLER. 


*I do not myself think it would really give sufficient grounds for such 
a suggestion. 

?Mr. Hoernle has some refreshing remarks (e.g. p, 113) on the question 
of the historicity of ‘‘R’’, which he plainly esteems highly. See also 
p- 78. “No book ever written bears a stronger impress of being the work 
of aman who was telling what his eyes had seen.” etc. 
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Dirricuttigzs. By Ronald Knox and Arnold Lunn. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode.) 


It would be worth an enterprising publisher’s while to 
organize a series of “Difficulties” between members of 
the Catholic clergy and distinguished laymen who together 
manifest that identity in difference which is according 
to the Hegelians the condition of fruitful synthesis. The 
example of Fr. Knox and Mr. Lunn might be profitably 
followed by Fr. MacNabb and Mr. Lansbury, Fr. Walker 
and Lord Russell, Fr. Dudley and Mr. Kensit, and Fr. 
D’Arcy and Mr. Aldous Huxley. Controversy is only 
really worth while when, as Fr. Knox says of himself in 
answer to one of Mr. Lunn’s difficulties, one of the 
disputants sees the other’s point of view and with a part 
of himself sharesit. ‘That is why this particular contro- 
versy is so much more entertaining in its manner and 
instructive in its spirit than helpful in its “question box” 
details, Inquisition, Scriptural inspiration, Indulgences, 
Infallibility, Free-Will, and Predetermination. 

About these matters there will be dispute till the day 
of judgment, and whatever progress may be made in 
narrowing the issues will be accomplished by experts 
rather than by controversialists. ‘The Inquisition is best 
left to the historian, Indulgences to the historian and the 
theologian, Predetermination to the theologian and 
philosopher. One cannot help feeling that controver- 
sialists, however well informed and intentioned, are apt 
to do what Fr. Knox states Mr. Lunn to have done about 
one point—turn their argument with a view to tactical 
success. While it must be admitted that both writers 
are not only fair, but guilty of understatement out of 
deference to their opponent’s susceptibilities, the reader 
will sometimes notice that superficiality and generalization 
which is proper to conversation, but out of place in serious 
publications. When Fr. Knox states without demon- 
stration that time and space are not necessities of thought 
like the law of contradiction, he is making an assertion 
which raises difficult epistemological questions. He may 


be right, but no one is likely to be helped by the mere 
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fact that Fr. Knox happens to think so. Again, the bare 
statement that the metaphysical argument for the 
existence of God is conclusive is in direct opposition to 
the trend of much modern philosophy. Nothing is 
therefore gained by stating that it is beyond the bounds of 
controversy, when in fact it is not. Mr. Lunn, after 
arguing at length about the relationship of time to space, 
when discussing the subject of God’s foreknowledge, 
finally admits that Fr. Knox has summed up their common 
knowledge of the matter in the following delightful 
sentence : “Let me assure you at once that all the relativity 
talk is mere Hebrew to me; to tell me that time is a 
dimension of space enlightens me no more than if you 
told me that pink is a function of altruism,”’ The historical 
arguments “‘mugged up’”’ out of books of reference are 
on the same plane. 

But the gifted amateur scores over the expert, even the 
theological expert, because he does not lose himself in 
technicalities, but brings to the eternal problems of 
conduct the balanced common sense judgment of an 
educated mind. It is because of this that Fr. Knox and 
Mr. Lunn (and with them the educational tradition of 
Oxford) are justified in opposing each other’s “best 
case”’. 

Mr. Lunn finds no difficulty in believing in the existence 
of a personal God, but thinks that the Catholic Church 
teaches certain doctrines, has condoned certain practices, 
and omitted to perform certain deeds which spoil 
a posteriori its own plausible a priort case. Fr. Knox, on 
the contrary, finds “that there is far more temptation 
not to believe in God than not to believe in the Church’’. 
Granted that there is a supernatural order, he says in 
effect, then the arguments against the Church dwindle 
to the “thousand and one holes which a disgruntled man 
will find to pick in the character of a man he has quarrelled 
with”. It is the basic difference between Protestant and 
Catholic, between the religion of experience and the 
religion of intellect, between an idealism which neglects 
evil, whether in the shape of sin and imperfection or of 
logical inconsistencies, and a realism which embraces 
everything and believes that somehow all is ultimately 
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reconciled by the ordering Mind of a God who, in the 


words of Claudel, “‘writes straight with crooked lines”’. 
Towards the beginning of the book, Fr. Knox expresses 
admirably the difference of attitude between Mr. Lunn 
and himself which persists throughout the controversy : 
“T have long thought that the real difference between the 
Catholic and Protestant view of Christianity is, or ought 
to be, this—that whereas we think of the Church as a sort 
of lucky bag which contains good bargains and bad... 
real Protestantism ought always to think of the Church 
as an assembly of the elect.” 

Because Mr. Lunn’s position is the easier to defend by 
piecemeal argument, the impartial reader will probably 
feel that he gets the best of it, but Fr. Knox puts up a 
good debating defence of a position which he realizes as 
resting on something deeper than the individual’s private 
judgment. 

Those who pick up the book for entertainment rather 
than enlightenment will find equal delight in both writers, 
for if one of them neglects to make a suitable epigram, 
the other will not miss the opportunity thus offered him. 


Essays IN Persuasion. By J. M. Keynes. (Macmillan.) 


THis is an encouraging book in the present times. It ends 
with a prophecy about conditions of life in a hundred 
years’ time. ‘The economic problem will be solved. For 
the first time in history man will be able to rise above the 
sordid struggle to make ends meet ; he will have unending 
leisure ; he will face “his real, his permanent problem— 
how to use his freedom from pressing economic cares, how 
to occupy the leisure which science and compound 
interest will have won for him, to live wisely, agreeably, and 
well”. It is a pity that a hundred years separate the 
present poverty, insecurity,and unemployment from that 
blessed time. But it is good to know that the depression 
will really end and the stock exchanges rise again. 

Had anyone else written the last paper in the book we 
might have been sceptical, but Mr. Keynes has enjoyed 
the enviable position of a Cassandra whose prophecies 
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are unheard yet always confirmed. These essays prove 
that he was right about the economic consequences of the 
peace, about inter-allied debts, about the danger of 
deflation, about the return to the gold standard. How 
many post-war publicists would care to make a selection 
from their important writings on the main topics of the 
day and offer it to the public in that year of disillusionment, 
1931? 

But the past is past, and the main interest of these 
essays lies in the application of Mr. Keynes’ experience 
and prophetical judgment to the present situation. As 
late as 1930 he wrote in the tone of a confirmed optimist : 
‘This is a nightmare, which will pass away with the 
morning. For the resources of Nature and men’s devices 
are just as fertile as they were. ... We have magneto 
trouble.”” We could more easily believe that Mr. Keynes 
was right, if he had not written eighteen months ago: 
‘At this moment the slump is probably a little overdone 
for psychological reasons.”” As compared with to-day, 
eighteen months ago was on a boom level. As lately as 
January 1931 he could write: “As compared with pre- 
war, the increase in output per head is probably as much 
as twenty per cent. Apart from change in the value of 
money the national income—even so recently as 1929, 
with a great mass of unemployment (it cannot of course 
be quite so good to-day)—was probably increasing by as 
much as {100,000,000 a year.”” Yet a few months later 
the nation was faced with a budget deficit and a heavy 
net loss in the balance of trade ! 

Ever since the war Mr. Keynes has consistently opposed 
the two opinions which he distinguishes in the State, 
the private opinion of experts, economists, permanent 
officials, “‘those who are in the know’’, and the public 
opinion of the crowd and the newspapers. But does he 
not himself fall between two stools, rigid and uninspired 
orthodoxy on the one hand, and empty, wish-father-to- 
the-thought optimism on the other ? 

Though he realizes that ethically money is not every- 
thing, he is a victim of the delusion that money and com- 
pound interest are economically everything. He advo- 
cates expansion, a bold Government scheme of public 
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works, restoration of full unemployment benefits, full pay 
for civil servants, the undertaking of heavy capital expen- 
diture, and, in general, an end to the whole economy 
campaign. In other words, he advocates what amounts 
to an immediate return to the conditions of 1929 as they 
existed in this country and in the United States. Even 
if people could be induced to spend liberally, the causes 
which led to a collapse then would lead to another to-day. 
The reason is that if man does not control the expenditure 
of money by reference to the production of real consum- 
able wealth, money will control man. It is easy to make 
money breed money—for a time. Any government can 
do it by multiplying paper ; any individual can do it by 
speculation or monopoly; in times of rising prices, 
everyone does it by buying to-day and selling to-morrow. 
But if any expenditure does not in fact make possible the 
production of new consumable wealth more valuable than 
the wealth expended on the production, it will in the long 
run be wasted. 

When Mr. Keynes says that the logical result of 
economy is a perfectly balanced book with no assets and 
no liabilities, he forgets that as a logical result even this is 
better than no assets and heavy liabilities. All this is 
inevitable in the capitalist economic system. If then he 
despairs of the orthodox remedy, he ought to have recourse 
to the only alternative, a communist economic system, 
where the value of work is not measured by money returns, 
but by the intrinsic worth of the work done. In sucha 
community the State would organize the production of 
food and comforts, and distribute them equally. Individ- 
ual production would then be free to concentrate on the 
economically useless but culturally valuable works of 
literature, music, art, hobbies, and recreation, instead of 
on the economically valuable but culturally useless 
advertisements, newspapers, and commercialized sport. 


Tue ScrentiFic Outtoox. By Bertrand Russell. (Allen 
and Unwin.) 


THERE is no doubt that Lord Russell possesses one of the 
clearest minds in England to-day. He is also one of the 
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best prose writers. Any book of his is bound to be 
an intellectual treat and a delight to read. Lhe Sctentific 
Outlook is certainly both. There is so much in it—so 
much with which to agree and so much with which to 
quarrel—that the reviewer’s task is difficult. He can 
hardly do more than ask the reader to take his word for it 
that it is well worth reading. 

Lord Russell has little respect for traditional religion, 
but, equally, he thinks he has little respect for the 
pretensions of modern science, as popularly expounded, 
and he has no respect at all for those apologists, whether 
by profession theologians or scientists, who try to hunt 
with the theological hounds and run with the scientific 
hares. He sees that our civilization is based upon a 
dualism, utilitarian scientific technique and religious, moral, 
and esthetic ideals. Since Galileo, scientific technique 
has made rapid progress, and it threatens to oust the ideals. 
This technique is not, as so many sociologists believe, 
due to impersonal causes : “I believe that if a hundred of 
the men of the seventeenth century had been killed in 
infancy, the modern world would not exist.”” The 
progress of science is marked by four great names, Galileo, 
Newton, Darwin, and Pavlov. These men have played 
their parts in reducing the world to the law of cause and 
effect. “Science is that sort of knowledge which gives 
causal understanding, and that sort of knowledge can in 
all likelihood be completed, even when living bodies are 
concerned, without taking account of anything but their 
physical and chemical properties.”’ ‘This scientific thought 
has a purpose: “It is essentially power-thought—the 
sort of thought, that is to say, whose purpose, conscious 
or unconscious, 1s to give power to the possessor. The 
scientific point of view is therefore abstract, but in this 
abstraction lies its force; “‘the more irrelevant details we 
can omit from our purview, the more powerful our 
thoughts will become”’. 

That is why it is foolish to oppose science in its own 
field, because of theological and moral ‘‘animal faith”, 
or to support the latter by the latest scientific discovery, 
even the discovery of its own limitations. Lord Russell 


has no difficultyin exploding the fallacies in the apologetics 
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of Eddington and Jeans. The scientific principle of 
Indeterminacy has nothing whatever to do with rational 
free-will. As for Jeans: “To begin with, it seems 
probable that any world, no matter what, could be 
brought by a mathematician of sufficient skill within the 
scope of general laws.” 

But when the author states that everything which is 
not scientific is prejudice, animal faith, the result of 
conditioned reflexes, “‘fairy tales embodying a fantasy 
of wish fulfilment”’, does he not himself fall into the fallacy 
of confusing science with metaphysics ? Is he not accept- 
ing that very scientific metaphysics which he demonstrates 
by reason to have no foundation ? If science is practical 
and hypothetical, it must imply the existence of values 
and purposes which are prior to itself. ‘The fact that they 
are not amenable to scientific demonstration is not a 
sufficient reason for calling them names. No one is, 
in fact, more aware of the nature of these values than 
Lord Russell. His book is sandwiched between two 
passages which are worth remembering. In the preface 
he writes : “‘If, therefore, a scientific civilization is to be 
a good civilization, it is necessary that increase in know- 
ledge should be accompanied by increase in wisdom. 
I mean by wisdom a right conception of the end of life.” 

In the last chapter, he writes : “I think, therefore, that 
the satisfactions of the lover, using that word in its broadest 
sense, exceed the satisfactions of the tyrant, and deserve 
a higher place among the ends of life. When I come to 
die I shall not feel that I have lived in vain. I have seen 
the earth turn red at evening, the dew sparkling in the 
morning, and the snow shining under a frosty sun; I 
have smelt rain after drought, and have heard the stormy 
Atlantic beat upon the granite shores of Cornwall.” 
He realizes that if valuable ideals do not guide scientific 
technique, the technique will evolve—as it is doing— 
itsownideals. ‘Christian ethics is in certain fundamental 
respects opposed to the scientific ethic which is gradually 
growing up. Christianity emphasizes the importance of 
the individual soul, and is not prepared to sanction the 
sacrifice of an innocent man for sake of some ulterior 
good to the majority.” ... “The newethic.. . will 
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have its eye upon society rather than upon the individual. 
In this sense it will be ruthless.”” He sketches out 
the possibilities of “the Scientific Society’, and the 
result is not unlike the fanciful picture drawn by Mr. 
Huxley in Brave New World. On the whole, Lord 
Russell finds these ideals unpleasant. Why? Is it not 
because he knows (though he cannot prove by demon- 
stration) that judgments of ultimate value are prior to the 
judgments by which values are realized in practice? 
If these judgments are but animal faith, nothing is left. 
That seems to be his ultimate conclusion. ‘‘I think the 
universe is all spots and jumps, without unity, without 
continuity, without coherence or orderliness or any of 
the other properties which governesses love. Indeed, 
there is little but prejudice and habit to be said for the 
view that there is a world at all.”” This may seem absurd 
to most of us, but it is a far sounder conclusion than the 
easy optimism which is often taught by those who deny 
all the truths upon which any optimism about this 
universe must rest. M. pvE ta Bépoyere 


Tue Wuic INTERPRETATION OF History. By H. Butter- 
worth. (G. Bell & Sons, 45.) 


It has probably been settled by all who are conversant 
with the subject that history, as expounded in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, gave a one-sided presen- 
tation of affairs. However, it invariably happens that 
the specialist marches very far in advance of the general 
reader, and that the lessons taught in school (when not 
forgotten) remain as a mental equipment for life. The 
average cultivated person probably still accepts the 
Carlyle-cum-Macaulay version of Cromwell, the Stuarts, 
Bolingbroke, George III, the French Revolution, Fox, 
Pitt, and the like. Similarly, the history of the Reforma- 
tion, and the characters of Mary, Elizabeth, and the two 
Jameses, are viewed through Protestant glasses. To a 
large extent popular history is fable. 

In fact, the general method of historians is most unsatis- 
factory. They repeat one another copiously and uncritic- 
ally. A single blunder will be copied by a dozen later 


chroniclers. ‘They accept as authorities works which are 
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no authority at all. In his Short History Green, dealing 
with the impeachment of Warren Hastings, merely gives 
a précis of a number of pages of Macaulay’s essay, e.g. : 
“He had shown his power by using the forms of English 
law to bring Nuncomar, a native who chose the party 
opposed to him, to death as a forger.”” Elsewhere he 
puts some ludicrous words into the mouth of Queen 
Elizabeth. His authority is a passage in the Annual 
Register, date 1765. 

So Carlyle accepted without inquiry the forged Squire 
papers, and, misled by an obelisk, gave a totally erroneous 
description of the battle of Naseby. He was sustaining 
a thesis, which was the nobility of Cromwell and Calvin, 
and the futility of Lords, Commons, Bishops, Royalists, 
and, above all, Papists. 

Credulity and negligence seem to be born in historians. 
In dealing with the career of Jeffreys, historians make a 
happy blend of people indicted, people condemned, and 
people executed. By adding all categories together they 
obtain quite a respectable holocaust, and call the result 
the Bloody Assizes. 

Thus historians err in method and come to their task 
with predetermined judgments. They employ biased 
authorities, which they do not check, finding that their 
material supports their conclusions. 

Mr. Butterworth has written discursively upon this 
theme. He remarks that “‘it is astonishing to what an 
extent the historian has been Protestant, progressive, and 
Whig’’, and that he demonstrates “‘throughout the ages 
the workings of an obvious principle of progress, of which 
the Protestants and Whigs have been the perennial allies, 
while Catholics and Tories have perpetually formed 
obstruction”. It could be wished that Mr. Butterworth 
had given a definition of progress ; it is a familiar term, 
but on that account all the more dangerous. 

Buckle, an epitome of every fault that historians are 
heirs to, has a great deal to say about progress, which he 
divides into moral and intellectual. Moral progress he 
appears to regard as a kind of obstructive obscurantism, 
in fact he might well have called it progress improperly 
so called. Intellectual progress is, of course, the Ormuzd 
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of his theology, while moral occupies the place of Ahri- 
man. But he does not define progress beyond identifying 
it, for all practical purposes, with scepticism. 

Certainly, even when we have got beyond the stage of 
regarding progress as a — of the Whigs, it is not 
easy to say what itis. If we compare the year 1900 with 
the year 1200, we may undoubtedly say that the latter 
shows great progress and probably 1300 is an advance 
upon 1200, and so on. But no one will say that, in 
Europe, 1200 is ahead of 300; indeed, from about 500 for 
very many centuries progress is altogether backward. 
Nor is it clear that the English, German, or French 
intellect of to-day is superior to that of Athens in the 
time of Pericles. We cannot say that our oratory shows 
marked progress upon that of Demosthenes or Cicero, and 
Homer, Aeschylus, Thucydides, Virgil, and Lucretius 
compare favourably with any literary masters of the 
twentieth century. In the Great War our generals were 
certainly not superior to Hannibal or Caesar. 

Buckle is stultified by the fact that it is only in morals 
that palpable progress has been made. The Roman 
gentleman in the time of Trajan took far more baths, 
travelled over much better roads, and had more apprecia- 
tion of oratory and poetry than the contemporaries of 
Burke and Pitt. But these English gentlemen would 
have recoiled in horror from the gladiatorial games and 
many other Roman cruelties, and vices which were 
condoned in Rome would have been reprobated by the 
worst rakes of the Regency. Again, the gentleman of 
to-day in sobriety, good manners, humanity, and most 
good qualities is almost as far ahead of the men of the 
eighteenth century as the latter were of the Romans. 

Thus it is doubtful whether we know what progress is. 
Such as it is, it is fitful. There is no law of progress ; 
as we have seen, it oscillates. Material and mechanical 
advance, after slumbering for fifteen hundred years, 
suddenly made unprecedented headway, and seems likely 
to continue. Intellectual and artistic progress is incalcu- 
lable ; modern Italy is no more likely to produce a 
Titian or a Leonardo da Vinci than modern England a 


Shakespeare or a Milton. 
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These considerations entirely vitiate history as written 
by the Whigs. They were dealing with an impalpable 
thing which they did not understand. 

Mr. Butterworth has no difficulty in showing that these 
historians “‘send us back finally to the place where we 
originally began, and ratify whatever conceptions we 
originally had in regard to our own times”. ‘Than this 
nothing could be more unscientific. 

It is easy to see the futility of Lord Acton’s position, 
which Mr. Butterworth fully expounds. To him history 
was an “arbiter of controversy, the upholder of that moral 
standard which the powers of earth and religion itself tend 
constantly to depress’. The reputation of Acton is an 
illustration of the ease with which the Whigs used to 
contrive to get everyone to take them at their own 
valuation. 

Certainly the Whig method of distorting facts and 
traducing the non-Whig actors in history was most 
mischievous, and it still exercises a pernicious effect upon 
the study. Mr. Butterworth has no difficulty in showing 
the absurdity of treating history as “the arbiter of con- 
troversy’’. It is quite enough if history supplies us with 
materials for judgment and for establishing political 
principles. W. A. Hirst. 


Tue New Conceptions or Matter. By Prof. C. G. 
Darwin. (Bell.) 


Like many of the earlier developments in the theory of 
physics, the current ideas of the structure of matter are 
in mathematical form, and are therefore only readily 
available to specialists ; but those who are interested will 
find an excellent non-mathematical picture in Professor 
C. G. Darwin’s new book. 

The opening chapters of the book give a brief account 
of the wave theory of light, which is parallel in many ways 
with the modern theory of the structure of matter. At 
the end of the seventeenth century the wave theory of 
light was fighting a winning battle with the older theory, 
which assumed light to be corpuscular in nature. But 
at the beginning of the present century the position was 
altered and the corpuscular theory was revived in an 
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entirely new form owing to the development of the 
quantum theory. It was discovered that many experi- 
mental results could only be explained by assuming that 
the emission of energy is not continuous, as the wave 
theory requires for light, but takes place in whole numbers 
of units of energy called quanta. As any form of corpus- 
cular theory is unable to explain many phenomena, such 
as the scattering of light at the edges of shadows, called 
the diffraction of light, both theories have survived side by 
side, though they are in some ways contradictory to 
each other. 

A similar position has now been reached with regard to 
the constituents of matter, which are the proton carrying 
a positive charge of electricity and the negatively charged 
electron. At first they were both considered to be solid 
particles; for example, they can be seen to cause scin- 
tillations on striking prepared screens in the same way that 
projectiles give out energy on hitting a target. A few 
years ago it was suspected that this view was incomplete, 
and shortly afterwards the diffraction of electrons was 
discovered experimentally. Thus electrons, like light, 
must be considered to behave in some ways as waves and 
in others as solid particles. 

The application of a principle in the new theory, called 
the uncertainty principle, shows that the wave and particle 
aspects of the electron are mutually exclusive. Any 
experiment that is designed to study the particle aspect 
must give results in agreement with that view, and simi- 
larly with experiments on the wave aspect, and no 
experiment can be designed to study both aspects simul- 
taneously. ‘Thus it appears that Nature “systematically 

. refuses to allow a meaning to any question we ask, 
unless we can answer it ourselves” (p. 168). Altogether 
these new theories make use of several interesting prin- 
ciples that found no place in the older scientific methods. 

Professor Darwin has chosen a narrower field to survey 
than the other excellent summaries of modern scientific 
developments that have been published in the last few 
years, but he gives a very clear and interesting picture of 
an important branch of modern physics. 

E, LEemine, 
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Quanp IsrazeL Aime Diev. By Jean de Menasce. Le 
Roseau D’Or Series. 


As the author begins by remarking, the Christian’s 
knowledge of Judaism usually ends with the rejection of 
Jesus. Henceforward from a religious point of view the 
Jew is non-existent. He is known only as the too success- 
ful trader, moneylender, and financier. This ignorance, 
however, is a cruel misconception. Throughout the 
ages Judaism has kept alive at its heart a passionate 
devotion to the God who is after all the One True God. 
And this devotion kindled to its brightest flame in the 
mystical religion of the Hassidim, a movement which 
arose in Eastern Europe in the eighteenth century, its 
first leader being Israel ben Eliezer, better known as 
the Baal Shem T6bd. This movement, here studied by 
M. de Menasce, occupies a chapter in Israel Zangwill’s 
Dreamers of the Ghetto. Zangwill, however, was too 
sceptical to do justice to its profound religious attainment. 
Its story as here told is a bright page in the history of 
religion. A selfless devotion to God, pushed as by 
certain Christian mystics to the paradox of a readiness to 
be damned for His glory, an interior prayer rising to 
ecstasy, humility, poverty of possessions and heart, a 
powerful realization of the Divine Fatherhood, a redemp- 
tive love whose sacrifices atone for the sin of others—all 
these characteristics of the deepest piety are represented 
by the Hassidim as here described. ‘The author depicts 
them with justice and sympathy, defending them, and, 
incidentally, the Cabbala on which their doctrine was 
largely based, from the charge of pantheism. He also 
proves that if their methods, particularly the religious 
dance, were at times perilously emotional, their religion 
was deep based on a genuine devotion of self. But al- 
though M. de Menasce admits that “‘grace was at work 
among the Hassidim”’ (p. 41), he shrinks from the logic 
of the admission. ‘Their mystical perception and practice 
of expiatory love he would seem to regard—for his language 
is disappointingly vague—as a natural foreshadowing of 
the supernatural apprehension of faith as it is possessed 
by the baptized, indeed related to it somewhat as poetry 
to prayer (the author here seems to have in view the 
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Abbé Bremond’s view of their relationship). This 
attitude is illogical and displeasing. If grace is indeed at 
work in these souls of good faith, why should it not have 
raised them to the heights of infused prayer? If their 
fruits are those of the Christian mystics, why should the 
root differ? “By their fruits you shall know them.” 
The God who from the stones can raise up children to 
Abraham can raise up from his physical offspring spiritual 
children of His Church. If the Hassidim as we see them 
in M. de Menasce’s description display a love of God so 
far in excess of the love shown by the vast majority of the 
baptized, why need we deny that their union with God 
was correspondingly closer ? Had Christians consistently 
behaved towards the Jews in the spirit of Christ these 
mystics might well have belonged outwardly to His 
Church. Behaving as they did, God sanctified those 
devout Jews where they were, outside the visible Church. 

The author, as we have said, agrees in principle, but 
refuses the logical conclusion. Otherwise we have 
nothing but praise for his description—whose value is 
enormously enhanced by the translation of a dialogue 
which admirably expresses the aim and spirit of the move- 
ment. How strangely reminiscent of the Gospels the 
style and language! The Kingdom of Heaven ; the pure 
in spirit; your Heavenly Father; the free use of the 
parables—are features of the Hassid spirituality which 
brings home to the reader the Jewish setting of our Lord’s 
life and doctrine. May this book help us to judge the 
Jews not from the cosmopolitan financier or the mocking 
rationalist too common to-day, but from those humble 
saints whose lives realized the beatitudes of the Sermon 
on the Mount and burned with the same charity which 
enkindles the Christian saint. If for the sin of Christian 
and Jew alike they were separated on earth, the Christian 
and the Jewish mystics, always united in the Spirit, are 
openly united in heaven. May their prayers unite in one 


body all who love the God they loved so deeply. 


StupiEs IN Earty Mysticism 1N THE NEAR AND MIDDLE 
East. Being an account of the rise and development 
of early Christian mysticism in the Near and Middle 
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East up to the seventh century, and of the subsequent 
development of mysticism in Islam known as Sufism, 
together with some account of the relationship 
between early Christian mysticism and the earliest 
form of Islamic mysticism. By Margaret Smith, 


M.A., Ph.D. (The Sheldon Press, 125. 6d.) 


A THOROUGHLY competent piece of book-making. Much 
learning and great pains have gone to its composition. 
It should be valuable as a work of reference, invaluable as 
a starting-point for anyone wishing to undertake a close 
study of any or all of the mystical writers and schools with 
which it deals. A treasury to boot of magnificent sayings 
—from which might be drawn the matter for much profit- 
able meditation. But, as reading, wearisome, conducive 
rather to vague and sleepy wanderings of mind than of 
sustained interest. In some two hundred and fifty-seven 
pages the author heaps up her extracts from the mystics, 
Christian and Islamic, all saying the same thing, often, 
no doubt, in very beautiful language, in much the same 
terms. 

No doubt since religion, and in particular mystical 
religion, is concerned with a few facts of supreme import- 
ance, its literature is apt to become monotonous. And this 
is particularly the case with the earlier writers, who were 
content for the most part to lay down general principles 
and describe their religious experience byits most general 
characters and made little attempt at the detailed descrip- 
tion and analysis of more modern writers. I doubt if 
the difficulty could be fully overcome. Certainly Dr. 
Smith has not overcome it. Moreover, a study of the 
earlier Sufis cut off arbitrarily from their great successors 
is essentially incomplete. One would give many of the 
texts by Christian or Moslem mystics here quoted or 
summarized, insisting on detachment, mental prayer, and 
the like, for such a study of the later Sufis as might enable 
the reader to judge whether their alleged pantheism is real 
or merely the misunderstanding of a language intended to 
express only the intensity of the ultimate union. 

The author’s preliminary account of mysticism is 
scarcely satisfactory. In the mystic’s apprehension, she 
writes, “God is no longer regarded as objective to the 
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soul, but becomes a subjective experience”. The con- 
text proves that she means only that He is experienced as 
present within the soul, but her language reduces mysti- 
cism to a subjective illusion. And when Dr. Smith 
proceeds to tell us that “mysticism aspires ultimately to 
the disappearance of the individuality . . . in the Divine 
substance”’ her language would be emphatically repudiated 
by the mystics of Christendom and Judaism, if not of 
Islam also. ‘This pantheism is repeated later even more 
explicitly (p. 83), and by a gross misrepresentation 
ascribed to Dionysius and St. Ephrem Syrus. St. 
Ephrem’s conception is “‘panentheistic”. Has it never 
struck Dr. Smith as at least strange that two pantheists 
—whose pantheism, moreover, is so evident—have been 
accepted as orthodox—one, indeed, as a doctor of the 
Church—by a body with a most accurate and scientific 
theological tradition which emphatically repudiates pan- 
theism? In Dr. Smith’s context the quotation from 
Fr. Sharpe, that the “‘soul’s perception of its own essence 
is the perception of its unity with the essential Divine 
Nature’’, in itself somewhat ambiguous, assumes a signifi- 
ance which its author would warmly repudiate. Fr. 
Sharpe means by unity no more than union. The soul 
is not “pure from Self” before the [lluminative Way. 
The great purification, St. John’s the Night of Spirit, 
has not even begun. The “rest” of the monks from the 
sixth to the ninth hour, followed immediately by another 
“‘rest”’, must surely be a slip or mistranslation (p. 32). The 
suggestion that Priscilla was the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews is simply grotesque, not “‘with some reason” 
(p. 34). Such stories as those of the disguised nun 
Euphrosyne or Maria, and of Thais the converted harlot, 
are legendary. ‘To term the mystical philosophy of St. 
Gregory of Nyssa “theosophy” (p. 59), a term also applied 
to the Dionysian theology (p. 79), is a misuse of language. 
The term should be kept to denote a pseudo-science 
claiming to be directly revealed. To call St. Augustine 
a ““monist for whom God alone exists” is misleading. It 
should be explained that he never denied the relative and 
imperfect, but real and distinct, existence of creatures. 
It is somewhat loose and slipshod to speak of Dionysius as 
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“based on Hellenistic sources in the main, though he also 
makes use of Jewish ideas”. ‘The Jewish ideas are the 
Christian dogmas, the Hellenistic sources Neoplatonism 
chiefly as represented by Proclus. ‘Though he may have 
assisted to give the coup de grace to dying Paganism, 
St. Augustine had little to do with the evangelization of 
North Africa, substantially accomplished before his 
activities began (p. 105). And the revelation claimed for 
Mahomet in the Sura quoted on p. 145 is surely no 
esoteric mystical wisdom, but simply the doctrine of 
Islam. 


Tue Franciscan Apventure. A Study in the First 
Hundred Years of the Order of St. Francis of Assisi. 
By Viola Dulton Scudder, M.A., L.H.D. (Dent 
& Sons.) 


A FASCINATING and little-written subject (most Francis- 
can studies end with St. Francis’ death), great sympathy, 
and a distinguished style, a delicate touch, poetry and a 
solid foundation of knowledge—all these characteristics 
should have made Dr. Scudder’s book successful. But it 
is in fact disappointing. Why? For two reasons, I 
think: an excessively subjective treatment and a false 
point of view. The author always stands between the 
reader and the characters of whom she is writing. Never 
does she stand aside and leave us alone together. From 
first to last we are told endlessly and repetitively what 
Miss Scudder thinks of the persons or events of which she 
is treating. Her judgment on the Franciscan movement 
is not indeed uninteresting—and she has every justification 
for giving it, but not so persistently. Moreover, her 
opinions crowd out the documents on which they are 
based. ‘Io form an estimate of the controversy which rent 
the Franciscan order during its first century it is important 
to possess the key documents, the rule, the ‘Testament, and 
the Papal Bulls of interpretation, the ““Quo Elongat” of 
Gregory IX, the “Exiit qui Seminat” of Nicholas III, the 
““Exivide Paradiso”of Clement V, andthe ““Quia Nonnum- 
quam” of John XXII. The majority of Miss Scudder’s 
readers are not likely to have access to these sources, and 
when so much turns on the exact wording of legal docu- 
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ments no comments by Miss Scudder can replace the text. 
Judicious cuts would have made room for an appendix 
containing all these documents in Latin and English— 
doubling thereby the value of the book. The omission 
is the more regrettable because the author’s interpre- 
tation is at times rather loose. Did Clement’s “‘Exivi” 
approve or reject the “Usus Pauper” ? From Miss Scud- 
der’s rather vague language it is hard tosay. Moreover, 
she affirms that John XXII in his “Quia Nonnonquam” 
openly contradicts and condemns the teaching of his 
predecessor Nicholas III in the “Exiit” as to the poverty 
of Christ and the Apostles. Apart from any theological 
considerations, a public and direct contradiction between 
two Papal pronouncements would be, as a mere matter 
of policy, extremely unlikely. Whatever divergence of 
intention, there will presumably have been at least 
formal compatibility between the Bulls. Legal docu- 
ments require strict legal interpretation. It is essential 
that the reader should have the text before him. 

The other radical defect is the false point of view. 
Throughout Miss Scudder assumes that St. Francis and 
his disciples were attempting to solve the question of 
the Christian attitude to property. This is to inter- 
pret a thirteenth-century movement in the light of 
twentieth-century preoccupations. Neither St. Francis 
nor the Spirituals entertained the desire to alter the 
economic organization of Christian society. They were 
simply seeking the perfect life for the few who wished to 
follow literally the footsteps of Jesus. Their aim was a 
tule of perfection for the few, not a rule of obligation 
for all Christians. ‘This is sufficiently proved by the fact 
that Franciscan poverty was an integral part of a way of 
life which also included celibacy. Franciscan poverty 
was, and could be, only for the minority able and willing 
to renounce marriage and family life. Later, under the 
stress of conflict, the extreme Spirituals would seem to 
have extended the obligation of poverty to the entire 
clerical body—but even so only to Christians already 
bound to celibacy. It was therefore no “inconsistency”’ 
when Angelo Foligno admits that one “who is a count 
or has a household cannot completely imitate the poverty 
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of Christ” (297). Only by destroying the family as an 
economic unit is it possible to extend evangelical poverty 
beyond the celibate. We are surprised that the author 
never sees this obvious truth. Moreover, for Miss Scudder 
the primary object of the Franciscan was and ought to 
have been the love and service of his fellow men. She 
does not perceive that his primary aim, like the primary 
aim of every religious man, must be the love and service 
of God, and that it was for the sake of that Divine service, 
not for any scheme of economics, that poverty was 
adopted by St. Francis and his followers. But until 
that is realized we shall never understand St. Francis or 
any saint in the Calendar—and we shall certainly not 
understand the Gospel. For Franciscan and Christian 
love of our fellow men is only in and for God. Nor can 
we share the author’s demand for absolute equality. 
Men are not born equal—and equal things to unequals 
is neither reason nor justice. The evil of the present 
distribution is not that it is unequal, but irrationally 
unequal. 

To say that the “Christian God wants a great deal”’ 
(345) is bad theology. ‘The Absolute can lack nothing. 
His love is a disinterested superabundance. Miss 
Scudder is surprised that such a “harsh . . . fanatic” 
as Ubertino da Casale “should have been conspicuously 
the friend and disciple of women” (226). To the reviewer 
it seems the most natural thing in the world. Whether 
they are willing to admit it or not, women respond to 
power in men more than to any other quality—not 
necessarily the crude biological power of the novelette 
and film “‘he-man”, but the power of a strong, sure, and 
dominating personality. And such, emphatically, was 
Ubertino. We may compare the ascendancy of the 
fierce and bullying Conrad over St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary. 

Though the book is so excellently documented, there 
are a few strange oversights. Neither St. Bernard nor 
his followers had anything to do with Cluny (124). Nor 
did Boniface VIII die in prison. After three days the 
people of Anagni released him from captivity, and he 
returned to Rome, where he died in the Vatican. If 
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the Orsini exercised some kind of control over the dying 
pontiff, they were the professed foes of his Colonna 
enemies and professedly his protectors. 


A History or THE Popgs. By Fernand Hayward. 
Translated from the French by Monks of St. Augus- 
tine’s Abbey. (Y. M. Dent & Sons.) 


A conspectus of Papal history in one volume is a useful 
and badly needed achievement. Not only for Catholics 
oreven Christians. The Popes are a better framework for 
the history of European culture and society than the line 
of Holy Roman emperors, or of any national monarchy. 
M. Hayward allots his notices with a nice sense of pro- 
portion and does his best to be scrupulously fair. Far 
from whitewashing the “bad” popes, he even suggests 
that Pope Alexander VI may have died of poison prepared 
for his host. For this there is no evidence, and it contra- 
dicts all that we know of Alexander’s character. If 
self-indulgent, he was not the stuff of which poisoners 
are made. Generally speaking the reader will find the 
leading events of each pope’s reign succinctly set out. 
But the value of the book is most seriously diminished 
by a host of blunders of detail—inaccuracies that with 
a little care could have been avoided. For example: 
Henry II did not go to Rome to do penance for Becket’s 
murder (188). Nor was Becket deprived of jurisdiction 
by Pope Alexander II; otherwise he could not have 
excommunicated the recalcitrant bishops. Paul III 
was fourteen, not twenty-six, when Alexander VI made 
him a cardinal (280). The belief that Jacques D’Ossa, 
more correctly Deuse (Pope John XXII), was the son of 
a shoemaker or tailor has been abandoned by historians 
(p. 224), and his opinion that the souls of the blessed are 
not yet in Heaven was more than an “expression which 
escaped his lips in a sermon” (226). John defended it 
stoutly until the universal opposition compelled him to 
yield. The “Malachy” prophecies, a hoax perpetrated 
about 1590, are spoken of as possibly authentic (180). 
The Oxford Movement and the Anglo-Catholic party 
are not co-existent movements (368) but two stages of 
the same movement. Greenland was not evangelized 
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during the reign of Alexander VI (p. 264). On the 


contrary, the Norse colony was then on the verge of extinc- 
tion. There had been a resident Bishop from the 
twelfth to the fourteenth century. The celibacy dis- 
cipline is mis-stated on p. 72: “Pope Felix had lost his wife 
when a deacon—for it should be noted that at that 
time [fifth century] only clerics in major orders were 
bound to celibacy—a custom which still obtains in the 
East.” ‘The implications are that the diaconate is not 
a major order, and presumably that priests in the Eastern 
Church are elibate. The actual Western discipline in 
the fifth century and for many centuries later—it explains 
inter alta the interesting fact (which M. Hayward omits 
to mention) that Pope St. Silverius was the son of Po 

St. Hormisdas, also the murdered wife and daughter of 
Adrian []—was that clerks in minor orders might and 
commonly did marry, but from the subdiaconate on- 
wards must separate from their wives or, as St. Leo’s 
words imply, live with them as brother with sister. 
That the true Cross was discovered by St. Helena, here 
asserted as certain (pp. 42-3), is denied on weighty grounds 
by many Catholic historians. Mingled indiscriminately 
with accurate history are liturgical enactments taken 
presumably from unhistorical notices in the Liber 
Pontificalis e.g. the alleged institution by Pope 
Telesphorus (pp. 125-136) of the Midnight Mass of 
Christmas, a festival not earlier than the fourth century 
(p. 22), and a prohibition by St. Stephen in the third 
century of the use outside church of liturgical vestments, 
though as late as the fifth Pope Celestine condemned 
the use of a distinctive liturgical vestment, and even in 
the sixth St. Gregory’s father, a layman, is represented 
in a chasuble. The martyrdoms of St. Felicitas and her 
seven sons, as also of St. Symphorosa and her seven, 
here given as authentic, are legendary adaptations of the 
martyrdom of the seven Maccabees. Though St. 
Ignatius was martyred at Rome, we do not know the 
locality (p. 20). St. Irenaeus’ celebrated though obscure 
text about the Roman primacy is translated too freely— 
though its sense is not misrepresented (p. 24). Marcion 
was not strictly a Gnostic, much less its leading repre- 
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sentative attacked by St. Irenaeus. St. Irenaeus does 
not, in fact, deal with Marcionism at all. To affirm 
that the Gnostics “were at one in making the means of 
salvation consist (tuter alia) of immorality” (p. 21) is a 
very serious mis-statement. If a few obscure Gnostic 
sects were antinomian, others were even Encratite, and 
the great Gnostic leaders such as Valentinian and 
Basilides were the reverse of antinomian. The first 
phase of Gnosticism, writes Pére Tixeront in his Htstotre 
des Dogmes, ‘‘was characterized (at least in the beginning) 
by the intellectual and often moral superiority of those 
who founded its sects”. Even of the later and more 
degenerate Gnosticism of the third century he says only 
that “morality did not gain (by its theurgy), and certain 
sects descended to the depths of infamy”. To ascribe 
to the entire movement the antinomianism of a few and 
late groups is as unfair as to ascribe to Buddhism generally 
the licentiousness of the left-hand Tantra. It is extremely 
doubtful that St. Peter was crucified head downwards 
(p. 14). The dtsciplina arcant, whose extent and reality 
have been eno:mously exaggerated, had no existence in 
the apostolic age (p. 5). 

Such inaccuracies as these make it impossible to 
accept with confidence any detailed statement on 
M. Hayward’s authority. The conception of the book 
is excellent, its method good, but its utility enormously 
diminished by this unreliability. The book should be 
thoroughly revised. The remark that the age-long 
conflict between Church and State has been finally 
ended by the Lateran Treaty shows an optimism more 
than naive. E. I. Watkin. 


Irish Monasticism. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 


FaTHER Ryan, as might have been expected of an Irish 
Jesuit, treats his subject both congenially and exhaust- 
ively. Exhaustively, because we are carried back to the 
divine sanction of monasticism in its essential principles ; 
indeed, it is implied that, deriving as they do from the 
charges to take up the cross daily and follow Christ, to 
crucify the old man, to subdue and mortify the flesh, 
these same principles are a matter rather of precept than 
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of counsel, their application, whether in the eremitic or 
in the coenobitic life, or in some other way, being left to 
be decided by the vocation of the individual. One 
element of value in this book is that it seeks to tell us 
what monasticism—using the term in its most compre- 
hensive sense—really means. ‘To this end the institution 
is traced, through all its history, Eastern and Western, 
down to the day when, perhaps in 432, it first appeared 
in Ireland, soon after St. Patrick’s return from his 
wanderings “‘through the Gauls and through Italy, and 
among the islands of the Tyrrhenian sea”, bringing 
with him the spirit of St. German of Auxerre, and 
St. Honorat of Lérins, the latter’s having in it some ele- 
ments of Egyptian origin. And when it came to birth 
there in Ireland, how multiform, how free it showed 
itself to be !—albeit quite naturally, as belonging to its 
blood ; holding fast by its utter poverty, its severe 
austerity, its sense of the high value of manual labour, 
not without a love of letters, its service as a militia of 
Christ, called to fight the battles of its Lord. 

Father Ryan deals tenderly, and rightly so, with 
St. Patrick in the matter of the rejection at Auxerre of 
his candidature for the honour of being the first bishop 
in Ireland, making it plain that Bury, in his Life of 
St. Patrick, and others, err in holding that the heart- 
searchings described by the saint in his Confession refer, 
not to a painful disclosure which led to this, but to a 
later impeachment brought against him, when he had 
fulfilled a “laborious episcopate” for many years. The 
other ground of his rejection is, we feel, a little difficult 
to understand. It was a strongly held tradition in 
Gaul that a bishop should be /tteratus; but St. Patrick 
had been trained at Lérins, a famous school, and he had 
been carefully instructed in the sacred Scriptures by 
St. German at Auxerre, which would surely mean, seeing 
that he was already a deacon, doubtless looking forward 
to the priesthood, that he had received from the same 
teacher, himself a great champion of the faith, sufficient 
instruction in theology. 

As regards the double foundations, such as were found 
in Gaul, in Italy, and in Spain, the only example in 
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Ireland was St. Brigid’s monastery at Kildare, where one 
church was used in common, with separate doors for 
each sex, and with a partition running down the centre, 
but allowing access to the sanctuary from either side for 
the purpose of receiving Holy Communion. It may pro- 
bably be said that this was distinctly not an Irish 
custom ; and, as Father Ryan points out, “‘it is in no sense 
a chacteristic of the Celtic Church”. 

Most of what Father Ryan describes was prior to the 
revolution, as Abbot Butler terms it, effected by the 
Rule of St. Benedict. In two respects in particular 
Irish monasticism, strictly so called, differed from 
Benedictinism. ‘There was no stringent stabtlttas, with 
the result that there was nothing like that domestic 
spirit which is so touchingly inculcated in the Rule, St. 
Benedict thinking of the abbot as primarily the father 
of his own sons, the head of a household. Nor, again, 
was there quite the same tenderness towards human 
frailty, that pitying of his own children which is character- 
istic of fatherhood. 

The individuality of Irish monasticism Father Ryan 
finds in the fact that it contained elements all of which 
existed, or had existed, elsewhere, and presented a blend 
which was entirely its own. For all that, its outline, 
we think, remains blurred. The author has written a 
great book, which represents immense research. The 
bibliography is most complete, and has the merit of 
giving every man his say. ‘There are good indices of 
persons and places; although the index of subject- 
matter is a little thin for so vast a content. But, in 
truth, it is the excellence of the meats provided which 
makes us critical of the way in which the table is laid. 

Watkin WILLIAMS. 
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